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. is a masterpiece of typewriter engineering. For more 
than 50 years Underwood has been first to bring you 
new typing advantages. Try today's Underwood and 
enjoy new accuracy of performance .. . delightful 


ease of operation. 


Underwood Corporation 
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Decorating your classroom for a 
Christmas party can be a load of fun 
for all concerned—including you. Keep 
the decorations simple and colorful— 
and don't forget that “Scotch” Ta pe is Cut fir tree designs out of green paper and Mount your own lettered greetings on cord or 
your handiest helper. It seals at a touch ———— le ee 
without moistening—ideal for all mount- 
ing and mending jobs. 


“Scotch” Tape lightens classroom 
chores for you the year ‘round. It’s 
always ready to mend books, hold 
maps and charts to blackboards or 
bulletin boards, cover splintered edges 
on desks, seal bulky envelopes, or do vee 
scores of other jobs. An ordinary cardboard box becomes a gaily 


Mount Christmas posters and drawings on the 
decorated treasure chest for presents—crepe 


e cn ed blackboard with “Scotch Tape—holds ‘em 
— held on with “Scotch” Tape does the firmly and peels off without a trace, 
trick. 


SEALS WITHOUT MOISTENING e@ TRANSPARENT AS GLASS 


SCOTCH“ TAPE 


ANOTHER PRODUCT 


Made in u.s. A.by MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO. ss: Paut 6, Minn. 


“Scotch” is the registered trademark for the tapes made by the 3M Company. Also makers of "3M" Brand abrasives, 
adhesives, and a wide variety of other products for home and industry. 
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> Be sure your timetable is set to complete your part in The 
Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund Campaign before Christmas. 
Just as the Friendship Train has given new hope to hungry 
people overseas so the OTRF will give courage and help to 
thousands of teachers in war-devastated countries as they seek 
to lead the children thru this most difficult winter. 


There is still plenty of time to organize and complete your 
campatgn before Christmas if for any reason you have not 
already done so. 


The NEA Executive Committee will make the final deci- 
sion early in December about allocation of the fund and the 
agencies thru which food, clothing, and materials will be 
delivered to needy teachers overseas. 


Decision of the Executive Committee will be made on the 
basis of recommendations of a special committee which has 
spen. weeks studying the problem and consulting with top- 
flight relief authorities in such agencies as Unesco, UNRRA, 
the Red Cross, CARE, the Commission on International Edu- 
cationa! Reconstruction, and the American Council of Volun- 
tary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 


> As we go to press, President Truman has just made his 
address at the opening of the special session of Congress. 


The foreign situation with which the President dealt is of 
concern to the teachers not only as good citizens but as teach- 
ers seeking to help growing generations of young Americans 
to understand the world in which they live. 


Teachers have a special stake in the inflationary spiral 
which the President discussed, as does everyone working on a 
fixed income. 


> A teacher salary of $2550 today is worth about $1594 
in prewar salaries, according to the NEA Research Division. 


The purchasing power of the average teacher salary today 
is slightly less than in 1939. See page 659 for this and other 
aspects of the school picture for 1947-48. 


> The US Department of Agriculture will seek the aid of 
colleges of agriculture, farm organizations, and trade organ- 
izations in-an all-out fight against rodents, insects, and other 
pests of food and feed crops as a further move to conserve 
grain in the program to help feed hungry people abroad. 


Much of the annual loss of 300 million bushels of stored 
grains can be prevented by the application of sound pest- 
control measures. Effective rodent-control measures can pre- 
vent much of the estimated annual destruction of an additional 
200 million bushels of grain by rats. 


A job for rural schools, worthy of their best efforts, is to 
teach measures which will save desperately needed grain. 
Could not rural highschool students survey all grain storage 
facilities in their communities? Get your local paper to pub- 


licize your plans. Offer services of older students to county 
agents. 


P Unesco’s Second General Conference, which met in 
Mexico City early in November, is still in session. It has al- 
teady approved a budget of $8,000,000 for next year. 


Czechoslovakia’s chief delegate to Unesco, Adolf Hoff- 
meister, seconded a British motion to boost Unesco’s mass 
communications budget to $800,000 from §300,000, and 
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Hews and Lrends 


declared that those who spread misinformation “should be 
prosecuted.” 


The Czech delegate, however, said, referring to an earlier 
address by William Benton, chief, US delegation: ‘I would 
like to assure Mr. Benton that we in Czechoslovakia are not 
afraid of Americanization. On the contrary, we are glad to 
learn their good points but, on the other hand, Americans 
must realize that we are not interested in their big business 
ideas about the flow of American information, and we don’t 
share their idea that art and culture includes going to the 
cinema, baseball games, or devouring comic strips.” 


> Four Baptist groups—the Southern Baptist Convention, 
Northern Baptist Convention, National Baptist Convention, 
Inc., and National Baptist Convention [not incorporated ]— 
are fighting religious instruction in the schools. 


The group's brief, on file with the United States Supreme 
Court, says: “However desirable may be the widespread teach- 
ing of religion to children, it seems too plain for argument 
that the public-school system, with compulsory education laws, 
cannot be used for that purpose.” 


® The radio and the press have done a splendid job in 
publicizing the educational crisis in the past few years, and 
they are continuing to do so with a new campaign in the next 
few months. 


Watch the January JOURNAL for a spread featuring the 
advertisements used in major national publications. 


& The Ordinance of 1785 provided that every sixteenth 
section of the vast area involved was reserved for educational 
purposes. 


The submerged lands of the continental shelf surrounding 
the United States are the modern counterpart of these inland 
territories. It is now known that there are vast mineral and oil 
resources under the coastal waters, especially off California 
and the Gulf of Mexico. 


These lands are not now “public lands,” and congressional 
action will be required to make them so. The states involved 
would, of course, like to have possession of these rich lands. 


If the Congress should turn these lands over to the states, 
would certain sections be set aside for public education in line 
with the long history of federal land grants ? 


Should the aid thereby received go only to the adjoining 
states or be distributed thru the federal government for educa- 
tional purposes in all the states? 


if the federal government retains contro! of these lands, 
and if they are released for private exploitation, certain sec- 
tions could be retained, thus providing a source of income for 
public education. 


& Only slightly more than half the population of the 
United States 20 years old and over had completed the equiva- 
lent of the first year of highschool by April 1947, according 
to estimates just issued by J. C. Capt, director, Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 


Approximately one person in ten had completed less than 
five years of school, but at the other extreme about one in 20 
had finished college. 


The median number of school years completed by persons 


. in the younger age groups [20 to 29 years old] was about 12 


years, representing the completion of highschool. This level 
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represents an increase of about four years of schooling over 
that reported by those who completed their schooling a little 
more than a generation ago [those 55 to 64 years old]. 


> College and university enrolments, according to the US 
Office of Education, have reached almost 2,300,000 during the 
fall of 1947. Substantial increases over 1946 are shown in all 
groups of institutions. 

Enrolment in teachers colleges and normal schools is up 
almost. 13%. 


The most striking increase is found in the Negro institu- 
tions, which report an increase of 26%. 


Some of the largest enrolments reported are: New York 
University, 46,312; University of California, 43,000 ; Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, 28,312; University of Illinois, 26,769; 
Ohio State University, 25,418; and Northwestern University, 
24,254. 


> The Great Books feud is still on. Lynn A. Williams, Jr., 
a hardheaded businessman [vicepresident, Stewart Warner 
Corporation] recently quit to become head of the Great Books 
Foundation at the invitation of Robert M. Hutchins, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Hutchins has long insisted that ‘‘the best means of provid- 
ing education in fundamental issues is the study of the Great 
Books.” 


“It is a mail-order cultural program,” counters Harold 
Taylor, president of Sarah Lawrence College. ‘It brings back 
all the worn equipment of nineteenth century education. It 
turns American thinking backward. It is an escape from 
reality.” 


> The most striking phenomenon in higher education 
today is the new emphasis upon international studies, accord- 
ing to the forty-second annual report of the Carnegie Foun- 
dation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


National interest requires a more scientific knowledge of in- 
ternational relations and an expansion of concentrated “area 
studies” in American colleges and universities as “‘a form of 
insurance against a future war,” according to a statement by 
President Oliver C. Carmichael. 


Every act of a fast-moving world drama plunges us deeper 
and deeper into international affairs, according to Dr. Car- 
michael. Our commitments abroad, he states, make it impera- 
tive that many people know much‘about many different lands 
and cultures. . 


> “Our Teachers” will be the title of the forthcoming an- 
nual report of the profession to the public, to be issued early 
in January by Executive Secretary Willard E. Givens of the 
NEA. 


Tracing the status of the teacher from colonial times to the 
present, this document will examine many phases of the 
teacher's work, teacher's welfare, and the: teacher’s role in 
public affairs and American life. 


> The Citizens Federal Committee, an advisory group to 
the US Office of Education, met early in November to receive 
and approve a report on progress in improving school condi- 
tions prepared by its subcommittee on the Teacher in America. 
John W. Studebaker, US Commissioner of Education, re- 
ported that, altho measures taken during the past year to im- 
prove school conditions have arrested “the ominous dete- 
rioration of our education system,” it is “premature to regard 
the educational crisis as.a thing of the past. . . . The teacher 
shortage, altho temporarily eased, is still a severe problem in 
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elementary schools, rural schools, and in some subjectmatter 
fields in-city secondary schools.” 


See analysis of this problem by Frank W. Hubbard, NEA ~ 5 


Research director, on page 659. 


Scientific developments are of vast importance to the 
future of our country. The, Cooperative Committee on the 
Teaching of Science and Mathematics of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science has prepared a report, 
The Effectiveness of Science Teaching, which is Volume IV 
of the report, Science and Public Policy, prepared for the 
President's Scientific Research Board. Among the findings: 


The teaching of mathematics and science in the elemen- — a 


tary school, while usually following courses of study and 
textbooks, introduces too frequently the concepts of -sciencé 
and mathematics without any definite plan or sequence di- 


rected toward an integrated program extending from grade to ~ 


grade in the school. 


Grade placement of concepts and ideas is prompted by 
tradition and teachers’ preferences, rather than by any sys- 
tematic selection. 


While the majority of our youth is exposed to general 
science and life science in some form, only a small fraction is 
encouraged to study physical science. Highschool graduates 


may have little or no education in the physical sciences—the ~ 


basis of our engineering technology. 


Only a fraction of our total college enrolment will choose 
science and mathematics as a career, and a still smaller frac- 
tion will go on with graduate work. Technics for guiding 
students into curriculums on the basis of identification of 
scientifically able students are not used adequately. Thus 
potential scientists are lost due to lack of encouragment and 
guidance. 


In its recommendations, the committee said: “Unless com- © 


pensation and working conditions are improved in a high 


percentage of our school systems, it will be impossible to at- 7 
tract and keep an adequate number of science teachers, at all ~ 


levels of science instruction.” 


> Six times as many marriages took place in the United 
States in 1946 as in 1867, and 60 times as many divorces Oc- 
curred in 1946 as in 1867, according to figures covering the 
80-year period contained in a report released by the National 
Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. : 

Both marriages and divorces reached record highs in 1946. 
There were 2,285,539 marriages and 613,000 divorces in the 
year just passed, compared with an estimated 357,000 mar- 


riages and 9937 divorces in 1867, and 709,000 marriages and 
55,751 divorces in 1900. 


There is a lesson here about the responsibility of the schools 
in the field of preparation for family life. 


b> Lay magazines for June, July, and August changed the 
tone of their articles on education. For a couple of years most 


of the articles, according to the Educational Research Service, | 7 


had dealt with the familiar theme of good teachers’ leaving Pi 


the profession, their salaries too low, their desire to be treated 


as humanbeings, and the necessity for people todo some- 57 


thing about these things. 


Beginning early in the summer of 1947 the emphasis 
changed from the teacher as a person to the question ‘of how ~ 
good a job of teaching is being done to prepare pupils for 77 
“living’’ under presentday conditions. s 


Twenty-nine articles in lay magazines on education are fe- 
viewed in Circular No. 8 of the Educational Research Service 
for October 1947; 25¢. NEA. e 
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Schools and the United Nations 





Educational Liaison Service of 
Informa- 
tion of the United Nations is current- 


THI 
the Department of Public 


ly receiving 1400 letters per month. 
\bout five-sixths come from teachers, 
administrators, and university profes- 
sors and one-sixth from students. 

This evidence of the interest of the 
schools in the work of the UN is most 
encouraging. If we can get the idea 
of the United Nations into the think- 
ing of our young people, it will be 
our best means of assuring the success 
of the UN. 

One request: Because the great vol- 
ume of individual letters is too great 
for our stafl 
teachers 01 


limited to handle, we 
that 


given school or town group their ques- 


urge students of a 
tions into one letter wherever possible. 
—BEN JAMIN COHEN, assistant secretary- 
general for public information, United 
Nations, Lake Success, New York, 
Se PF 





Word from Abroad 


INDIA is on the threshold of free- 
dom. We have to build anew, and in 
the task of educational reconstruction 
we need your help. We know too little 
of American education. 

We offer our fraternal greetings to 
all your organizations celebrating Ed- 
ucation Week. Let us, teachers, strive 
to build up one world, one nation, 
and one community.—M. K. BANERJEE, 
acting editor, Indian Journal of Edu- 
cation, Calcutta, India. 


I HAVE received your kind sending 
Personal Growth Leaflets. These leaf- 
lets are grand. If only we in Germany 
had something similar! We in Mann- 
heim have more than 4000 boys and 
girls in secondary-school training who 
are able to read with understanding 
American. These leaflets will do them 
tremendously good. I will first exhibit 
the leaflets and tell the children some- 
thing about Horace Mann and other 
prominent American educators of the 
past and present.—H. W. LANGER, prin- 
cipal, Evening Academy, Mannheim, 
Germany. 


As Senior Specialist in Elementary 


Education in Land Bremen, I am fry- 
ing to carry a democratic concept of 
education to 60,000 children and 1200 
teachers, many of them in buildings 
partially destroyed. All buildings 
unclean, There is no soap, no 
broom, no cleaning cloths. There are 
scarcely any writing materials. Two 
and three children share the same 
book. Teachers are hungry, poorly 
dressed, mostly middle-aged. 

What to do? Encourage every Amer- 
ican to continue a program of conser- 
vation now, for preservation of the fu- 
ture. Increase the appropriations for 
an improved and greater “Voice of 
America,” so that the world can know 
the truth about the USA. Make it pos- 
sible for more German teachers and 
students to go to America. Organize 
agencies which will adopt German 
schools and teacher-training institu- 
tions and provide materials for them. 
Encourage 


are 


between 
teacher organizations in America and 
those reorganizing in Europe.—Laura 
B. HARNEY, APO 751, US Army, OMG 
Bremen, % Postmaster, New York. 


correspondence 


The Journal—De Gustibus 


IT SEEMS important to me to register 
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2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 16 
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Published by World Book Company 
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A new series of textbooks 
for grades 3 to 6 
embodying 


a workable classroom program 





attainable standards of achievement 


* 

* 

e fresh, unhackneyed content 
e purposeful teaching of skills 
* 


systematic practice, testing, review 
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a protest to the Gunnar Horn sugges- 
tion [page 488, October JOURNAL] 
that our JOURNAL be written with a 
“light, mildly sophisticated touch, like 
‘Talk of the Town’ section in the 
New Yorker.’ God forbid! Let him 
turn to the New Yorker for his pink 
lemonade. Some of us still like to sink 
our teeth into plain wheat bread. Let’s 
have it straight, forthright, and sim- 
ple.—INA DILLON, Los Angeles, Calif. 


] HAVE been reading THE JOURNAL 
for several years. The September issue 
was the most interesting of any I have 
ever read.—CLARISSA WHEELER, third- 
grade teacher, Oakland, Maine. 


WHEN the NEA JourNAL permits 
itself to be regimented into publiciz- 
ing with high praise Lecomte du 
Notly’s Human Destiny {book-of-the- 
month for September], it is a sign of 
the deteriorating times. 

Consider these gerfis: The technic 
for training small children should be 
“the same as that employed to train 
animals,” the technic “which creates 
conditioned reflexes. Unfortu- 
nately, the great majority of men have 
not gone beyond the stage of child- 
hood from a moral point of view. 
They must, therefore, be considered 
as children.” Also, “as to intelligence, 
symbolized by Lucifer, the Prince of 
Intellectuals, it will in fact almost al- 
ways be opposed to moral and spirit- 
ual development.” 

Du Noiiy’s tirade against intelli- 
gence and reason is One more contri- 
bution to the current movement of 
black reaction and anti-reason. Have 
we forgotten what the world was like 
in the Dark and Middle Ages, when 
intelligence was blasphemy?—ROBERT 
S. MITCHELL, Sandusky, Ohio. 


“News and Trends” is a valuable 
addition to the NEA magazine.— 
HAZEL VAN ARDEN, Wytheville, Va. 


IT was nice to receive your con- 
gratulations on my appointment to 
an exchange position in Great Britain 
and your offer to send my JOURNAL to 
me over here. I wouldn’t be without 
it!—BEULAH N. BUSWELL, Tiptree, Es- 
sex, England. 


“THE Strange Strike at Yubo High- 
school” [November, page 574]. dis- 
turbs me. Children have delighted to 
caricature their teachers since time 
began—and I consider this a deliberate 
attempt on the part of the NEA to 
give added impetus to this tendency. 
One can see in the drawings just the 
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types of personalities that teachers 
have prayed would cease to exist. Do 
you want to infer that teachers do not 
know what they want, and that the 
public need not rally to the cause of 
education?—GEORGE P. NICKLE, Newark, 
Del. 


A Plea for Caution 

Stories of disaster—all too common 
in our newspapers today—relate how 
youthful experimenters are maimed, 
disfigured, and killed while working 
with dangerous chemicals in home lab- 
oratories. Misdirected curiosity, plus 
the accessibility of chemical reagents, 
is a sure formula for explosions. 

We have just printed a leaflet, Chal- 
lenge to Maturity [free], which con- 
tains sound advice for students and 
teachers. Written by a_ professional 
chemist, it will, we hope, help to 
stamp out this danger which has its 
origin in many a school chemistry lab- 
oratory.—F. W. BRAUN, vicepresident, 
Employers Mutual Liability Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin, Wausau. 


International Peace Garden 

I wonDER how many JOURNAL read- 
ers know about an inspiring symbol 
of Canadian-US friendship, the Inter- 
national Peace Garden? Located on 
the international boundary where 
North Dakota and Manitoba meet, 
there is a tract of 2340 acres dedicated 
to peace. 

Inscribed on native granite boulders 
are these words: “To God in His 
glory we two nations dedicate this 
garden and pledge ourselves that as 
long as men live we will not take 
arms against each other.” 

Teachers who wish to give their stu- 
dents information about this project 
in peace should write to the National 
Park Service, 


ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C.—LouIseE w. MEARS, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Spiritual Values in Education 

Ovur Commission wishes to express 
appreciation for the emphasis the 
NEA is placing on spiritual values in 
the educational program. We are 
genuinely concerned, as you are, over 
the development of the whole child, 
and we realize that this cannot be 
done without including moral and 
spiritual values.—ELIZABETH A. JAR- 
RATT, president, Commission of Chris- 
tian Children’s Workers, Methodist 
Conference on Christian Education. 


[Continued on page 616] 
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‘the Perr T°ictures 


Beautiful reproductions of the great paintings of the 
world, which should be as familiar to every child 
as great pieces of literature or music. 


Inexpensively priced at 
One Cent and Two Cents 
each. Minimum order, 60 
cents. 

Send 60 cents TODAY 
for 30 pictures 51% x 8 
telling the Christmas 
story; or 30 Madonnas; 
or 30 kittens and dogs; 
or 30 children’s subjects. 
You will be delighted 
with them. 

56-page CATALOGUE with 1600 small illustrations in it, 

and sample pictures, for 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company,  ",'; Midst: 


Massachusetts 





A glowing novel of a 
young teacher in a 
one-room school 


NEARBY 


By ELIZABETH YATES 


Mary Rowan 
teaching her children—and 
their parents—how to live 
democracy as well as talk it. 
“Shining prose warmed by 
strong convictions and gentle 
faith.’"—N. Y. Times. 


succeeds in 


$2.75 at all bookstores, or from 


COWARD - McCANN, INC, 
2W.45thSt. @ N.Y.19 


SCIENCE—SLIDEFILMS 
MADE BY TEACHERS FOR TEACHERS 


Biology, Microbiology, Physics, General Science, 
Chemistry, Atomic Energy, Laboratory Safety, etc. 


VISUAL SCIENCES 


599-N Suffern, N. Y. 














PREPARE NOW FOR COMING 
PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
To Be Held At Bogota, Colombia 


PAN AMERICANISM PLAYS. § 
| 


For upper grades and junior high 

3 for $1.00. Send for folder, 
PAN AMERICAN DRAMATIC PRESS, Dept. 
2061 Narragansett Ave. N.Y. C. 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., sT. Louis 3, mo 
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| Continued jrom page 615] 
NEA Membership 


NEA Life Member 
was outward indication that after 12 


BECOMING an 


years of classroom experience I had 
at last decided to really make teach- 
ing my lile’s work. An NEA Life Mem- 
bership is the best declaration of in- 
tent a teacher can make that he wants 
a greater “say” in educational plan- 
ning and that he does not have the 
present “temporary” attitude so many 
teachers have toward their jobs.— 


WARREN F. GEYER, Denver, Colo. 


I wisH to apply for a Life Member- 
ship in the NEA. Altho I have be- 
longed for several years, I had 
that the NEA had much 
power to assist the local teacher. How- 
ever. 


not 
realized 
alter attending the Cincinnati 
meeting this summer, I have an en- 
tirely different outlook upon the 
NEA’s work. I was favorably im- 
pressed by the discussion groups and 
by our officers’ clear thinking. I wish 
more teachers could have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the NEA in action.— 
DORIS H. MOORE, Norwood, Ohio. 


The Joys of Teaching 


For one with unselfish 


yurpose, the teaching profession of- 
S | 


vision and 


fers unlimited opportunity and satis- 
faction. Nowhere is one able to mini- 
mize the cares that come into life so 
completely as when met by the sea 
of faces in his schoolroom, each in- 
dividual child radiating expectancy, 
faith, and truth.—RUBY 
HALL BRINEGAR, Logansport, Ind. 


hunger for 


What Do You Think? 


SCHOOLBOARDS, state and local, are 
composed of laymen, not one of whom 
is a school official. The medical pro- 
fession provides board members from 
its own group; lawyers do; merchants 
do; farmers fact, about the 
only group with no representation 
on the board of control is the teacher 
group. Is it any wonder that teachers 
are neglected?—r. J. LANDERS, State 
Teachers College, Jacksonville, Ala. 


do. In 


Has any athletic council considered 
the advisability of building football 
teams according to weight and height? 
In the prizefight rings we have heavy- 
weight, middleweight, and lightweight 
contestants. Should not football teams 
be classified accordingly, so that a 
youth would not have to wear himself 
out in a so-called game, bucking 
against a youth twice. his weight? 
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Would this not produce better con- 


tests, more scientific playing, and 
much more fun in the long run? 


HELEN COUFFER BONSALL, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


He wuo builds a sensitive con- 
science builds a moral character. But 
very few know how to do this. If most 
parents and teachers could be brought 
to realize the tremendous importance 
of this work, they would begin an 
intensive study of the literature on 
child training. This, I believe, would 
do more in one generation to improve 
men’s morals than has ever been done 
by all other agencies.—L. A. JACKSON, 
Vernon, Ind. 


Tributes from Teachers to Teachers 


Lasr April The JourNnav asked: 
What college teacher meant most to 
you in your professional preparation? 
Here are fragments from some of the 
many heart-warming tributes © still 
coming in: 


CLARENCE Moore, University of 
Rochester. . . . He considered it a 
privilege to introduce us to his be- 
loved language, Spanish.—MILDRED G. 
GARISS. 


M. BELLE SpeRRY, Western Wash- 
ington College of Education, Belling- 
ham... . Her zest for serving equalled 
her zest for living.—EDA WILLIAMS. 


Howarp A. 
University. ... 


LANE, Northwestern 
,00ks are replaced and 
methods change, but the feeling he 
gave us that each child is a human 
being with his own pattern of growth, 
development, needs, and desires, will 
never change.—CHARLOTTE HUCK. 


GLEN G, Eye, University of Wiscon- 
sin. Extremely practical, yet he 
holds up to his students the highest 
educational ideals.—CLIFFORD H. HAG- 
ENSON. 


HJALMAR Distap, University of 
Akron. . . . His keen intelligence and 
insight were an inspiration to many 
students and continue to be.—WILLIAM 
PAUL BRADFORD. 


ArnbT M. Stickies, STC, Bowling 
Green, Ky. . 
terested in 


. . He was personally in- 
every student but com- 
pletely objective in grading.—caTH- 
ERINE HENDRICKS. 


E. C. SToPHER, Kent State Univer- 
sity, Kent, Ohio... . I still feel free to 
write to him for help.— Jason c. 
MURLIN. 


Miriam VAN 
University. ... 
Neither 
but try 
JENSEN. 


Waters, Columbia 
The crux of her teach- 
ing: condemn 


nor ridicule, 


to understand.—FLORENCE y, 


HOWARD JENSEN, Duke University, 
... He made clear the value of under- 
standing social, psychological, physical 
factors in education and life.—MILDRED 
RANDOLPH. 


GEORGE WARE STEPHENS, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis. . .. By ex- 
ample he taught me what to teach 
and how to teach it.—JOSEPHINE M. 
MICHAEL. 


L. F. SHAFFY, West Texas State Col- 
lege, Canyon, Texas. . . . Inspiration 
is the most important ingredient in 
any 


professional training, and_ that 


is what he gave me.—MRS. B. R. WEAKS. 


Hore Travar, Miils College. 
From her | learned literature, history, 
ethics and esthetics, philosophy, and 
the very spirit of religion.—JOYCE E. 
LOBNER. 


RoserrT F. 


Chester, Pa. 


STC, West 
He told us to teach 
not only how to do a problem but to 


ANDERSON, 


teach where to find this information.— 
BELLA MICOLUCCI. 


HucH R. 


lege. 


Col- 
... He inspired us with courage 
and ambition to help build a fuller 
democracy.—EMILY G, SAMONS. 


BROWER, Parsons 


EvisA Curris-GUAJARDO, 
Schocl, Middlebury College 
seeing he 


Spanish 
After 
careful preparation for 
each day’s work, | can't do less for 
my Own pupils.—ISABELLE $s. LATTA. 


Howarp E. WILson, Harvard. ... 
He made me feel that teaching is a 
thrilling experience.—HELEN A. HEN- 
DERSON. 


Hans CureisTIAN OLSEN, SIC, 
Charleston, Ill. . . . His ideas are not 
purely theoretical; they can be car 
ried Out.—MABEL SNYDER. 


PRESIDENT Livincston C. Lorp ol 
Eastern Illinois, STC. . . . He re 
served one class in psychology for 
his own in order to maintain the com- 
mon touch. Happy the students priv- 
ileged to avail themselves of his match- 
less instruction.—EDWARD E. HOOD. 


James R. JEWELL, University of Ore- 
gon. He had patience, insight, 
scholarliness, kindness. BURK- 
HALTER. 


EVA 
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| The Hope of ‘Tomorrow 


+ in a schoolroom today under the care of an un- 
known teacher is a child who in his own time, grown to maturity, will 


lead the world away from war and toward peace. The affection planted 


r in that child’s life by wise guidance; the sense of right values with 
mn which he is constantly surrounded; the integrity and initiative that 
a are fostered in his unfolding life will come to fruition in a mighty ser- 
4 vice to the human race. It is a wise providence that no one can tell 
"; which of the three million. babies born in our country each year is to 
7 be this savior of tomorrow. We are done with king-children and their 

pampered training to maintain a class system. We want the children 
a of the people, of all the people—rich and poor of every race and 


yi creed—to have their chance. And when thru honest growth, proved 
merit, and wise leadership the pilots of tomorrow take their places at 


a the helm, we want them to be surrounded and supported by their fel- 
ler lows likewise schooled in the simple and abiding principles of democ- 
e racy. With this purpose and in this faith, the teachers of America 
i carry on. This faith was good enough for the founding fathers who 
for launched this ship of state in even more troubled seas than we now face. 
This faith has been good enough for the teachers and prophets of all 
7 ages who have understood the power of human aspiration and growth. 
be: It is the faith of Jesus—the Golden Rule and the brotherhood of 
rC, man. It is the faith that for 1900 years has held aloft thru good times | 
a and bad the torch of eternal truth. As we come this year to the Christ- 

mas season, let us renew our faith in this destiny of the individual 
s human soul lifted by true teaching thru the leavening power of God’s 
for grace to nobility and wisdom. This faith of the teacher—your faith and 
a mine as we look into the eager faces of youth—is the hope of tomorrow, 
“ a hope that cannot fail. It is bigger than all the fears and partisanships of 
Ore- our time. Let us renew and deepen our faith as we celebrate Christmas 
= in 1947, 


JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor 
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The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 

THE campaign for The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
is now on. By the time this reaches our readers many 
local associations will already have sent their money on 
its way. Money is urgently needed to provide food to 
fellow teachers in the war-devas- 
tated countries this winter. Our help will enable them 
to carry on their work among millions of children who 


save the lives of ow 


desperately need guidance. This effort of ours could be 
the factor that would tip the scales in behalf of de- 
mocracy and peace thruout the world. 

The OTR Fund is our chance to meet a desperate 
need in a spirit of generosity and sacrifice. This is the 
hardest winte 
proper relief it may mark the turning point toward 
America 


since the war in most countries. With 


We teachers in 
have had our own problems, but compared with those 


better times and conditions. 
of our fellow teachers overseas they are light indeed. 
Their desperate need is really our problem too. 

Every teacher in America is being asked to contribute 
at least $1 to this fund. Many who can will wish to 
give $5 or $10 or more. This is a direct contribution 
from teachers to teachers. The campaign is explained 
fully in the NEA JournaL for November, pages 560-61. 
See that the campaign is completed in your school and 
community before Christmas. It has been suggested 
that we give to this fund some of the money that we 
would normally use for presents at home. 


This Month’s Editorial 
WE ARE using in this issue the editorial, “The Hope 
of Tomorrow,” which first appeared in THE JOURNAL 
for December 1940, because we believe it contains a 
truth which is particularly timely this Christmas and 
which needs to be kept ever alive in the minds of 
teachers. You are free to have this editorial reprinted 
in your local paper during the Christmas season if 
you wish. 
IN A NUTSHELL 
@ Now is the time to keep out of debt. 
@ Education needs iron as well as sugar. 
Security is always a byproduct of character. 
Would you be ready for a better position if it came? 
¢ The spirit of the bookburners is alive in America today. 
Our difficulty with democracy is that we have too little of it. 
@ One measure of your intellectual life is the quality of the books 
you read. 
America will measure up to her destiny if each of us measures 
up to his own. 
’ @ It is possible for education to become so elaborate as to miss 
the fundamentals. 
@ Whoever has the approval of his own best self can stand the 
disapproval of others. 
€ Human progress thruout the ages has depended on people who 
did more than their share. F 


The Glory of United Effort 


Orro Top MALtery in his admirable new book, 
More Than Conquerors, gives an illustration which is 
valuable, whether one has in mind our Victory Action 
Program, The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund, our cam- 
paign for federal aid for the schools, or any of the other 
vital needs of our time: 


Once upon a time a magnificent palace was leveled to 
the ground by an earthquake. Legend said that the pal- 
ace had been built by music and by music alone could 
be restored. Many wellknown musicians vainly played 
to bring it back. A master violinist played cadences of 
great beauty, but the palace still lay in ruins. A sweet 
singer sang without success. The melodious playing of 
a famous flutist had no effect. 

At last two children made a discovery. They found 
that, altho neither of them was effective when playing 
alone, when both played together, each the same tune 
without striking the same notes, something happened. 
When both played together they made a harmony more 
beautiful than any melody. 

Eagerly they rushed to tell the chief musicians of 
the land. The musicians only yawned inside their long 
white beards. Not discouraged, the children started in 
the early morning for the ruined palace. 

On the way they met an old man who looked as wise 
as the Three Wise Men in one. He told the children 
that he had tried and failed. Behind him came a maiden 
of great beauty looking sad because she too had had 
no success. The children told the wise old man and the 
maiden of their discovery and said: ‘Let us all do it 
together and we will play the palace back.” 

When the four reached the scene of the ruined palace 
they all began to play together and made more compel- 
ling music than had ever been heard before in the whole 
worid. People came running from everywhere shout- 
ing, “Look, look!” And the palace rose out of the 
ground! 

In this parable the ruined palace is the moral and 
the material wreck left by war. Those who fail to rebuild 
it are those who work alone, be they men, political par- 
ties, or nations. World reconstruction and order will 
arise from working together. 


Teach the Child 
Teacu the child that humanity comes first; that noth- 
ing is worth doing which does not help people; that 
one who makes his living by injuring others is to be 
condemned; that one earns his place in the great 
brotherhood of humanity by doing his part; that the 
individual cannot advance if the general welfare is not 
promoted; that the future should be better than the 
past; that money, property, and government are but 
instruments thru which people seek to enrich and 
ennoble humanity. 
Love, goodwill, cooperation, consideration, and re 
spect for others are the foundations of economics. 
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HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK asks 


--are we part of the problem 
or of the auswer? 


VERYWHERE today the word 
E “problem” confronts us, Listening 
to the radio or reading the morning 
paper, we face a jungle of huge and 
complicated difficulties involving all 
mankind. Our small lives do not ap- 
pear to be bulldozers with which to 
clear jungles. We feel lucky if we have 
a fairly comfortable corner of the 
jungle to settle down in, Each of us is 
tempted so to feel, but there must be 
a healthier way to face this genera- 
tion. 

God might have made this universe 
complete for our lazy occupancy, no 
difficulty to face, nothing puzzling to 
solve, nothing required but to luxuri- 
After even a few weeks of that, 
can you imagine anything more bor- 
ing? 

Instead, God has introduced us into 
this wild, raw, unfinished world to 
bear a hand in its completion—which 
means that human life’s very essence 
is facing problems, and that only so 
has mankind’s growth in intellect and 
character been possible. 

To be sure, I often want to tell God 
that it is being overdone, with difh- 
culties so huge they frighten rather 
than stimulate. But in wiser hours, 
one feels the challenge and the stir, so 
that an older man like myself under- 
stands what that editor about to be 
beheaded in the French Revolution 
meant when he said, “It is too bad to 
take off my head. I wanted to see how 
all this is coming out.” That, at least, 
is the starting point of a healthy atti- 
tude. 


ate. 


We Are Not Spectators 


One cannot stop there, however. 
We as individuals are not outside the 
world like spectators on the bleachers. 
We are all in the thick of the world’s 
game, participants in its winning or 
its loss, with this question rising for 
each of us: Am I myself part of the 
problem or part of the answer? 

We have a traffic problem on our 
American highways, where death and 
a dreadful toll of mutilated lives con- 
stitute a cruel and needless sacrifice 
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of health and happiness. You drive an 
automobile. Are you part of the prob- 
lem or of the answer? 

Broken homes are a public menace 
in this nation, with moral standards 
cracking and marital infidelity a na- 
tional disgrace, yet made a joke of 
in popular movies and_ best-selling 
novels, Are we part of the problem or 
of the answer? 

In the twenty-eighth chapter of 
First Samuel we read that Saul had 
cleared the mediums and wizards out 
of the country. Recognizing witch- 
craft as a public evil, he had issued 
an edict against it. But four verses 
afterward we read that Saul told his 
courtiers to find a witch that he might 
consult her. That is one of the most 
human passages in the Bible—a man 
recognized a public evil but, when the 
pinch came, became himself part of 
the problem. 

We all behave like that. In our 
time we have seen an exhibition of 
race prejudice so barbaric that it 
leaves us turbulent with indignation. 
Who of us does not regard the Ku 
Klux Klan as a public disgrace? But 
when we are thus unanimously stirred 
by recognition of this cruel public 
evil, let each of us turn inward to him- 
self and see what secret racial antipa- 
thies he harbors, what irrational dis- 
crimination he practices. Are we part 
of the problem or of the answer? 

In a deep sense no man can help 
being part of the world’s problem. 
“All we like sheep have gone astray.” 
Do our best, we still are participants 
in the world’s evil. Our modern 
thought has belittled sin, called those 
who stress its dreadfulness puritanical, 
laughed morality off as a mere chang- 
ing fashion. That is cheap thinking. 

See what sin really is! In a world 
with difficulties enough already, with 
the fortunes of our children depend- 
ent on their solution, sin takes us one 
by one and makes us part of the prob- 
lem. That is not a little matter but 


treachery against mankind, and we 
are all involved. 

Nevertheless, once in awhile we do 
see someone concerning whose char- 
acter we feel: That is the 
Given enough such quality, such spirit 
and behavior, and the world’s prob- 
lems could be solved. 


answer! 


3y God's grace 
everyone of us can in some degree at- 
tain to it. 


"Seek Me a Witch" 


Let us face our powerful tempta- 
tion to make exceptions of ourselves. 
Saul did that, and who doesn’t? 

You would not bring up your chil- 
dren,’ would you, in a community 
where there were no churches? You 
recognize that to have the right kind 
of churches in our American commu- 
nities, powerhouses of inspiration for 
private character and social service, is 
of first-rate importance. You see that 
the surrender of the churches to un- 
intelligent leadership, their desertion 
by those who might have been ex- 
pected to stand by them, and the con- 
sequent lapse of those faiths that pro- 
duce character and that perpetuate 
the great spiritual heritage of our 
race constitute a public peril. 

Yet in New York City there are over 
a million Protestants unassociated 
with any church. Are you part of the 
problem or part of the answer? 

“So act,” said Immanuel Kant, “‘that 
thou canst will the principle of thine 
That 
say, so live that if everybody acted on 
the same principle it would be well 
with the world. But seeing objectively 


act to be law universal.” is to 


the principles whose universal appli- 
cation would be well for the world, 
how commonly we subjectively make 
exceptions of ourselves! 


Honesty basic to all business, but 
we try an undercover deal. Bad tem- 
per one of the most damning evils in 
a home, but we let ourselves be the 
terrible-tempered Mr. Bang. 
after another, “All 


In one realm 
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witches begone!”’ but then, “Seek me 
a witch!” Or as modern psychology 
puts it, we rationalize, endless 


CXCUSCS, dispe nsing ourselves from ob 


with 


ligations that we wish all others would 
Food should be sent to stars 
when the 
chance is given us to help, we don’t. 


obse . ws 


ing Europe, surely! But 


Longfellow once wrote in his diary 
church, 
“John Ware of Cambridge preached 
a good sermon.” And then he added 
these five unusual words, “I applied it 


when he came home trom 


to myself,” 


Does One Life Matter? 


One reason we throw oft the sense 
of personal responsibility is that pub- 
lic difhculties are so huge that what 
a man does with his own life seems of 
That is a familiar de- 


fense mechanism. 


small account. 


When I began my ministry over 40 
years ago the situation was reversed. 
It was difficult to get Christians inter- 
ested in public problems, and we 
who believed in the social gospel had 
to shout to make 
“You there!” we 
youl 


heard. 
said, “come out of 
absorption in your individual 
faith and salvation and see the appli- 
cation of Christian principles to the 
world at large!” 


oursely es 


Now, however, in intelligent circles 
at least, times have changed. We are 
all interested in public problems. 
[hey are immense, spectacular, ob- 
sessing. Our own and our children’s 
destiny depend on their outcome. We 
live and move and have our being in 
an atmosphere of anxious concern. 

So today the Christian minister 
finds himself changing his tune. “You, 
so concerned the 
uation,” he says, “‘it 


world’s sit- 
is downright 
hypocrisy to cry aloud that we must 
cure mankind's evils when our own 
lives are part of the evil to be cured.” 


about 


This, at least, is a man’s responsibility 


to move his own life over so that he 
is part of the solution. And what a 
godsend a man is who does it, so that 
seeing him our hearts cry: That kind 
of living is the answer! 

“The way I behave is my private 
business,” a youth says. To which I 
answer, ““The way you behave is the 
world’s business.” From this dilemma 
no man can escape: He is either part 
of the world’s problem, or part of the 
answer, and that is not just your pri- 
vate business or mine. 
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In this country some four million 
people drink far, far too much, to the 
obvious hurt of themselves and all 
around them, and hundreds of thou- 
sands are chronic alcoholics. That is a 
national menace. What an individual 
does, therefore, in that regard, is not 
his private affair alone. Am I part of 
the problem or of the answer? 


That's the Answer 

A youth recently came to see me all 
down in the dumps because this is so 
vile a world. I said to him, “You don’t 
half know how vile the world is. Do 
you know, for example, that today 
there are ten million people in India 
totally blind, and 30 million more 
partially blind?” 

“Good heavens,” he said, “I didn’t 
know it was as bad as that!” 

“Well,” I answered, “it is as bad 
as that. But listen! Those people do 
not need to be blind. The causes are 
all known—vitamin deficiencies and 
the rest. And a Christian missionary 
physician, Dr. Victor Ranbo, has gone 
into India with the answer that in 
widening areas is redeeming, and if 
he is properly backed will redeem, the 
Indian people from blindness. Now 
which are you going to bet on, in the 
long run—the evil, or the solution, 
when already the solution is visibly at 
work?” 

Even that down-in-the-dumps youth 
could not resist the pressure from be- 
ing aghast at ten million blind people 
in India, to being excited by a person 
who incarnated the solution. 

That’s life in this wild world—vast 
problems, and then someone comes, 
seeing whom, we cry: That’s the an- 
swer! 

Is not this one of the central mean- 
ings of Jesus to the world? Born in a 
manger, died on a cross, no wealth, no 
prestige, nothing to count on except 
those intangibles of character that 
cynics belittle, and yet across the cen- 
turies towering still. Where his spirit 
comes, that is the solution. 


What About the Handicapped? 


There are some people who do feel 
themselves part of the problem—eco- 
nomically dependent, ill, handi- 
capped, mutilated, it may be, in the 
war, stopped in their tracks by physi- 
cal disablement so that they feel them- 
selves leaners, not lifters. “I am part of 
the problem,” they may say, “part of 


the world’s burden, and I cannot help 
it.” 

Yet nothing is more inspiriting than 
a soul up against crippling circum- 
stance who carries it off with courage 
and faith and undefeated character— 
nothing! ‘The disabled too can be part 
of the solution. 

Newton Baker, Secretary of War in 
President Wilson’s Cabinet, after 
World War I used to visit in the fed- 
eral hospitals the casualties of the 
American Army. One of the very worst 
was a man with both legs gone, one 
arm both his face 
terribly mutilated, who was wheeled 
around the grounds of the hospital in 
a perambulator by a nurse, but who 
still was radiant and full of spirit. No- 
body expected him to live. 

When later Mr. Baker met some- 
body from the hospital he said, “Did 
that young man live?” 

“Did he live? I'll say he did! He 
married his nurse!” 

A few years later as trustee of Johns 
Hopkins University, Mr. Baker re- 
ceived a letter from the president. 
They wished, said the president, to 
do an unusual thing, to hold a mid- 
semester convocation to bestow the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy upon 
a young man who, tho heavily handi- 
capped, had done one of the most 
brilliant pieces of work ever done at 
the university. His name was that of 
the crippled veteran. 

Mr. Baker, incredulous that it could 
be the same man but struck with that 
phrase “heavily handicapped,” made 
inquiries, Sure enough, it was hel! 
Both legs gone, one arm gone, both 
eyes gone, but still, not part of the 
world’s problem but part of the an- 
swer. 

Not every handicapped person can 
win thru to so conspicuous a result, 
but the spirit that stays undefeated 
in spite of everything is part of the 
solution. Those of us still strong and 
well who see.it take another notch in 
our belts and go to our tasks again 
with fresh courage. 

As for the moral and_ spiritual 
realm, what we have been talking 
about is personal conversion—by 
God’s grace to be so inwardly changed 
that a man passes over from being 
part of mankind’s disease to being 
part of the cure! 

—From On Being Fit to Live With, 
Harper and Brothers, 1946, 


gone, eyes gone, 
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HE National Security Training 
es of 1947 [HR4278] is now on 
the calendar for House action in the 
second session of the 80th Congress. 
Since its enactment would have such 
a profound influence on youth at a 
crucial period in their lives, it is im- 
portant that everyone understand 
the full implications of such a bill. 


Have Hearings Been Held? 

The House Armed Services Com- 
mittee held hearings for a month on 
HR4121 and reported out a somewhat 
modified bill, HR4278. Many groups 
did not have an opportunity to testify 
on the bill. When it came to voting, 
committee action was 20 to 0 in favor 
of the bill, but the 13 members op- 
posed to universal military training 
absented themselves from the com- 
mittee meeting, hoping thereby to 
prevent action thru lack of a quorum. 

The Senate held no hearings on the 
bill but will undoubtedly do so. 


Who Would Register? 

All males who reach their 17th 
birthday. With parental consent 
they could volunteer while 17 years 
of age. They would be inducted at 
18 years of age. If the registrant were 
in highschool, his induction could be 
postponed until he graduated or until 
he ceased his course of study or until 
he attained his twentieth birthday, 
whichever occurred first. 


Would All Registrants Serve? 


Able-bodied males, other than con- 
scientious objectors, and the limited 
number that might be deferred by law 
or regulation by the President, would 
have to serve in the National Security 
Training Corps; those “physically or 
mentally disqualified for military 
training would be assigned to such 
training as might be prescribed by the 
Commission; or they might be de- 
ferred by the~local board if found 
disqualified for any type of training.” 

Conscientious objectors would be 
assigned to one year of training with 
such department or agency, other than 
War or Navy Departments, as might 
be prescribed by the Commission. 

How Long Would the Training Be? 

The period of required military 
training would be six-months basic, 


to be followed, within quota limita- 
tions and standards of qualifications as 
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The Bill for 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING 





might be prescribed by the President, 
by one of ten alternatives: 

[1] Completion of a second six con- 
tinuous months of military training 
in the Security Training Corps. 

[2] Voluntary enlistment in any 
of the regular services, including the 
Coast Guard, for such period as might 
be authorized for each service at the 
time of such enlistment. 

[3] Enlistment in the National 
Guard or Organized Naval Reserve or 
Organized Marine Corps for at least 
such period as the President might 
prescribe. 

[4] Enlistment in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps of the Army and assign- 
ment to an organized unit for at least 
such period as the President might pre- 
scribe, 

[5] Entrance into either the Mili- 
tary, Naval, or Coast Guard academies. 

[6] Enrolment in the Naval and 
Marine Corps officer-procurement pro- 
gram. 

[7] Enlistment in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps of the Army or Naval Re- 
serve for at least such period as the 
President might prescribe, and en- 
trance upon a college course, includ- 
ing Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
or Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps training, with agreement to ac- 
cept a reserve commission if offered. 

[8] Enlistment in the Merchant 
Marine Reserve, United States Naval 
Reserve, and entrance into either the 
US Merchant Marine Academy or a 
Navy-accredited state maritime acad- 
emy, with agreement to accept a re- 
serve commission if offered. 

[9] Enlistment in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps of the Army or Naval Re- 
serve or Marine Reserve for at least 
such period as the President might pre- 
scribe, and pursuance of an approved 
course of technical or specialist train- 
ing in such school, college, or univer- 
sity as might be approved by the head 
of the appropriate department. 

[10] Enlistment in the Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps of the Army or Voluntee1 
Naval Reserve or Volunteer Marine 
Corps Reserve for six years. 


Is There Any Further Responsibility? 


Altho the bill states that when an 
individual is discharged he returns “to 
full civilian status,” every male who 
has served in the armed forces would 
be required to keep his local selective 
service board informed “of his current 
address and change in status” for a pe- 
riod of six years after completion of 
basic training. All would be liable to 
call for further training or service as 
members of the armed forces only dur- 
ing a national emergency expressly de- 
clared by Congress or the President and 
only thru a selective service system. 


Who Would Supervise the Program? 

The bill provides for a three-man 
National Security Training Commis- 
sion appointed by the President, one 
of whom should be a member of the 
armed forces; an executive director ap 
pointed by the Commission; and a gen 
eral advisory board of ten to 25 mem- 
bers also appointed by the President, 
not less than three of whom should be 
from the armed forces. The Com- 
mission would determine policies and 
standards of the program. The board 
would have advisory functions per- 
taining to “the moral, religious, rec- 
reational, informational and educa- 
tional, and other nonmilitary phases” 
of the program. 


Who Would Operate the Programs? 


For those in the military program, 
training programs would be operated 
by the Army and Navy and Air Forces, 
and for those not in the military pro- 
gram, by a designated agency. The op- 
erating agencies should be under gen 
eral supervision, inspection, and con 
trol of the Commission. 


What Cash Allowance 
Would the Inductee Receive? 


Thirty dollars a month, plus travel 
expenses, quarters, medical and den- 
tal care, and subsistence. 

The dependency allowance would 
be $50 per month for one dependent, 
$65 per month for more than one. 
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house 


stopped in at the school- 
the 
Christmas Eve. The room was empty 
and still. 


late in afternoon of 
No echoes resounded of the 
gay party that had taken place the day 
betore. 

In one corner stood the tree—denud- 
ed of its presents but beautiful in it- 
self, speaking of the forest in its green 
and fragrant branches, speaking of the 
season in the strands of bright cran- 
berries that still festooned it. 

So short a time ago the room had 


filled 


shouting, exchanging presents, singing 


been with children 


laughing, 
carols. A quiet time had come when, 
just as twilight of the brief December 
day began to draw in, they had lit the 
Christmas candle. 

“For the waylaring man,” Ruthie 
had said softly, 

“For the Christ-child,” Leonard had 
corrected her. 

“For anyone,” Nezar had murmured. 
the window 
sill no longer. Nezar had begged to 
take it to the lonely shack in the 
Swamplands, which had been his and 
Renny’s home before their mother had 
abandoned them and Mary had taken 
them under her wing. 


The candle stood on 


“So many Nearby will 
windows,” he 
had persuaded. “Just for tonight there 
should be one over there.” 

Mary had consented, and Nezar and 
Renny had that afternoon 
with many promises that they would 
be back in time for the carols at the 
church and the supper in the vestry 
later. 

It was that moment after the candle 
had been lit and while she was reading 
the Christmas story that Mary liked 
best to remember. 


houses in 


have candles in their 


gone off 


what matters,” she had 
thought to herself, “this is the mo- 
ment that the gift-giving and the sing- 
ing and the fun have all led up to. If 
they can then 
light of Christmas will shine for them 
thruout their lives—however far they 
may go, however dark their paths may 
be.” This was the time when wonder 
wrapped them all in it like a cloak. 

She had told them, then, that they 
paid homage at that stable in Bethle- 
hem, whenever they cherished in their 
hearts a kindly thought, whenever 
they did a kindly deed. 

“That is witnessing to love,” she had 
said, ‘‘and love is the link that binds us 


“This is 


remember this, some 
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THAT WENT TO CHURCH 
ON CHRISTMAS EVE 


ELIZABETH YATES is the author of Nearby, 
a recent People’s Book Club choice. Heroine 
of the novel is Mary Rowen, a rural-school 
teacher whose faith and courage wrought 


extraordinary changes in the small New 
England community of Nearby and_ the 
adjoining desolate Swamplands. JOURNAL 


readers who have read Nearby will appre- 
ciate the Opportunity to renew acquaintance 
with Mary, Dan, Nezar, and Rennie in this 


appealing Christmas story. Others will want 
to order the book {Coward-McCann, Inc., 
2 W. 45th St., New York 19. $2.75]. 

The drawing for this story is by Nora S, 
Unwin, who has illustrated a number of 
Miss Yates’ books, including her latest, Once 
in the Year. Among Miss Unwin’s outstand- 
ing illustrations for other authors are those 
for Joseph [Knopf] and Footnotes on Na- 
ture [Doubleday }. 


ELIZABETH YATES 


together and will one day bind the 
world.” Looking at their upturned 
faces she thought they understood and 
so she went on to say, “Christmas is a 
time for miracles because it is a time 
when we all love enough to do things 
for others.” _ 

An earnest of their feelings was the 
neat array in a corner of the school- 
room to be packed and sent to some 
part of the world where there was 
need. Early in December they had 
agreed that for every gift given to each 
other they would give one to an un- 
known child. Here were books and 
clothes and toys and cans of food and 
presents they had made themselves. 

Even small Michael Morrison, 
whose parents had not been able to 
spare anything for him to give, felt 
happy. Someone had placed in the pile 





a pair of shoes without laces and he 
had promptly sat down, taken the 
laces from his own shoes, and run 
them into the gift ones. 

“IT can use string,” he had said. 

After the reading, they had another 
kind of giving. Satisfied with the gai- 
ety behind them, made quiet by the 
Christmas stary, and expansive by the 
spirit of the time, they all had said 
what they could give—not things now, 
but thoughts, for in them was real 
Christmas. 

One led to another. When Andy 
said he could give more attention to 
his mother when she was speaking to 
him, Emily said she could give more 
smiles, and John said he would like to 
give more thanks for the beautiful 
things in the world. It was a curious 
assortment of things they thought to 
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give, available to each and all in any 
quantity as if they were kept in some 
wonderful bank whose reserves were 
never depleted by using but rather 
orew. 

Nezar said he would like to find and 
return the lost pigeon to Mr. Richard 
Alden Todd. Then they all started 
talking about the homing pigeon that 
had been missing for days. The whole 
countryside was on the lookout for it 
and its disappearance had even been 
announced on the radio, such a val- 
uable and valiant bird it was. 

Joyously, glibly, they had contrib- 
uted ideas of what they would do for 
others. It seemed easy for them to 
think that way when they were all to- 
gether and one with the security of the 
schoolroom but, Mary thought, re- 
membering how they had raced from 
the room when dismissal came, would 
it be as easy for them to forget? 

She opened a book on her desk and, 
in the light that was almost gone, read 
again what she had read to the chil- 
dren just before they parted: 

“Whosoever on ye nighte of ye na- 
tivity of ye young Lord Jesus, in ye 
great snows, shall fare forth bearing a 
succulent bone for ye loste and la- 
menting hounde, a wisp of hay for ye 
shivering horse, a cloak of warm rai- 
ment for ye stranded wayfarer, a bun- 
dle of fagots for ye twittering crone, 

. a garland of bright berries for one 
who has worn chains . . . and divers 
lush sweetmeats for such babes’ faces 
as peer from lonely windows—to him 
shall be proffered and returned gifts 
of such an astonishment as will rival 
the hues of the peacock and the har- 
monies of heaven, so that tho he live 
to ye greate age when man goes stoop- 
ing and querulous because of the noth- 
ing that is left in him, yet shall he 
walk upright and remembering as one 
whose heart shines like a great star in 
his breaste.” 

Silence had fallen on the school- 
room and what any of the children 
thought of the ancient words was 
locked in their hearts. Then bedlam 
broke out as Mary told them school 
was dismissed. 

“Merry Christmas!” they had shout- 
ed, pulling on coats and slamming 
doors, racing down the street, or pil- 
ing into the bus. And yet—and yet— 
they might all of them bear a great 
star in their breast for all that she 
might know. 
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She heard Dan’s footsteps outside 
and looked up quickly as he came in. 

“It’s cold in here,” he said. 

“I know. I'm not staying long. I just 
came to get some books and I was re- 
membering the party yesterday, won- 
dering how much of it they will re- 
member.” 

Dan smiled. “You'll never hear from 
them how much, but you'll know it in 
the kind of lives they lead. Where’s 
Nezar?” 

“He and Renny have gone out to 
the Swamplands to put a candle in the 
window there.” 

“He thought there might be a way- 
faring man going by?” Dan asked, 
amused. 

“I don’t know what he thought,” 
Mary said. 

“Perhaps a candle may be needed 
there more than in Nearby,” Dan 
nodded. “Something must have told 
Nezar to go and so he went.” 

Mary’s eyes widened. 

Dan laughed outright. “Oh, my de- 
licious Mary, why do you always look 
so surprised when you see your sowing 
bear fruit? You’ve been trying to teach 
them to listen, haven’t you?” Then he 
looked at his watch. “Come on, let’s 
drive out in the truck and fetch Nezar 
and Renny back or we’ll all be late for 
the carols.” 

They closed the schoolhouse door 
behind them and got into the truck, 
driving over the rough road to the 
Swamplands in the dear silence Mary 
and Dan enjoyed as much as words. 

It was so dark in the Swamplands 
that the light flickering from the win- 
dow sill of the shack seemed very 
bright—lighting up the snow on the 
ground, making the ribbon of road 
darker than the night and the outline 
of trees fantastic, making the shack a 
place of warmth and shelter. 

Mary and Dan drew up to the shack 
and got out, but no one came to the 
door to open it. Then they stepped 
across the snow and looked in the 
window. 

There on the floor of the shack 
knelt Nezar and Renny and strutting 
between the two was the pigeon whose 
loss had given such concern to the 
countryside. 

Nezar held out his palm with some 
grains of corn in it and the pigeon 
stepped daintily over and pecked them 
from his hand. 

“So that’s why he went to the hen- 


house before he left this afternoon,” 
Mary whispered. 

“He wanted to be ready for any- 
thing,” Dan said. 

The pigeon walked a little distance 
from the boys and hopped onto the 
rim of a wooden bucket they had 
filled with water. The long neck was 
pitched forward and the pigeon drank. 

Then, as the head tilted back, the 
green of neck feathers melting into 
bronze glistened and shone. The gray 
body feathers lay soft as velvet. The 
red legs, both banded, were strong 
and slender. The heart-shaped mark- 
ing on the beak looked like a fleck of 
snow. Used to airy regions, it was hap- 
py on the floor of a shack with two lit- 
the boys, for it had safe shelter. 

Mary and Dan went to the door and 
tapped lightly. 

Nezar hurried to open it a crack, 
his smiling face pale with excitement. 

“We've a visitor but you can come 
in too.” 

They slipped in the door quietly 
and the pigeon looked at them, sizing 
them up with his curious crimson eyes. 
Then he moved his head sideways and 
took a few steps toward Nezar and the 
hand that held out grain. 

Renny spoke quickly. “Me and Ne- 
zar hadn't lit the candle very long 
when we heard a sort of thump at the 
window. When we went out we found 
the pigeon fluttering on the ground.” 

Nezar had the pigeon in his arms 
and was cuddling it to him, stroking 
the soft gray feathers. ‘““He’d lost his 
bearings and was roosting in a tree. 
Then when he saw the light it drew 
him to the window.” Nezar spoke as if 
the bird had confided in him. 

Dan said, “It’s almost time for the 
carol-singing at church. I brought the 
truck so we could all ride back.” 

“And the pigeon too?” Nezar asked. 

“What better place for a pigeon 
than a church on Christmas Eve?” 

“And then will you take us to Mr. 
Todd's?” Nezar demanded. 

Dan smiled. “Well, it’s a long way, 
but I guess we can get there.” 

So they blew the candle out and the 
Swamplands slid back into darkness 
while a truck drove off with Mary and 
Dan and the two boys, one of them 
holding tenderly to him a pigeon that 
had been lost and was found. 

“And still you wonder,” Dan said, 
looking at Mary in the shadowy dark- 
ness. 






























































N THE past year the people of 
Florida have brought their educa- 
tional system into the national lime- 
light. They have served notice that 
Florida will be satisfied with only the 
best of educational facilities and con- 
ditions. 

In November 1944 Governor Spes- 
sard Holland [now US senator], with 
the cooperation of the present gover- 
nor, Millard Caldwell, and the state 
superintendent of public instruction, 
appointed by executive order the 
Florida Citizens Committee on Educa- 
tion to investigate Florida’s educa- 
tion system and to make recommenda- 
tions for its improvement. 

Our last comprehensive survey had 
been completed by out-of-state experts 
some 20 years ago, and, altho the re- 
port was excellent, tangible results 
were negligible. 

The Citizens Committee, composed 
of 15 lay citizens—representative of 
the various groups and areas of the 
state and including a lawyer, printer, 
insuranceman, minister, two editors, 
and other citizens, only two of whom 
had had contact with educational sys- 
tems—engaged in a survey of the edu- 
cational needs of the state. 

The Committee invited the partici- 
pation of a large number of lay citi- 
zens and professional educators from 
the state, including local school per- 
sonnel and members of the state de- 
partment of education, who were soon 
organized as study and advisory com- 
mittees to deal with the major prob- 
lems. Out-of-state consultants were 
selected to work with these commit- 
tees and to advise with the Citizens 
Committee, but the reports and sub- 
sequent recommendations were con- 
sidered and approved by the Com- 
mittee members. 

County citizens were also encour- 
aged to carry on studies of their own 
communities, and nine representative 
counties were selected to cooperate in 
intensive county studies. 

Representatives of the Citizens Com- 
mittee visited schools and communi- 
ties thruout the state in search of in- 
formation; checked with 26,000 lay- 
men for suggestions and recommenda- 

tions; conferred with out-of-state edu- 
cators on other school programs; 
talked with bankers, lawyers, mechan- 
ics, farmers, policemen, salesmen, 
shopkeepers, newspapermen, and par- 
ents to find out what the people. of 
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Florida wanted for their children. 

Just prior to the convening of the 
1947 Florida legislature the Commit- 
tee published three reports of its ac- 
tivities, findings, and recommenda- 
tions. 

A complete, comprehensive report, 
Education and the Future of Florida, 
was published. [Twelve thousand 
copies of a 96-page report, including 
32 pages of illustrations, were printed 
and distributed. A special 32-page, 
two-color, illustrated report aimed at 
the laymen-reader was also prepared 
and 31,000 copies distributed thruout 
the state. The demand for these re- 
ports was great. 

Summaries of the report were pre- 
pared, mimeographed, and sent to 
Florida daily newspapers in advance 
of the scheduled release dates, thus 
allowing editors sufficient time to fa- 
miliarize themselves with the report. 
The releases, prepared especially for 
this purpose, were distributed at the 
rate of four a week for five weeks. 
Special condensed reports were also 
prepared for the state’s almost 200 
weekly newspapers. 

Study groups were organized thru- 
out the state to study the recommen- 
dations. A voluntary group, the Flor- 
ida, Forward thru Education Com- 
mittee—spearheaded by the Florida 
Chamber of Commerce, the Florida 
Parent-Teachers Association, local 
civic groups, and other lay organiza- 
tions—was organized to stimulate 
meetings and discussions. The For- 
ward thru Education Committee acted 
as a Clearinghouse for providing 
speakers and answering questions con- 
cerning Florida’s educational position 
and the recommended improvements. 

Practically all the newspapers co- 
operated wholeheartedly, with the 
result that the people were familiar 
with the major findings of the Com- 
mittee and were able to judge skil- 
fully the worth of the report and to 
give their support to the legislation 
which had been prepared to enact the 
recommendations into law. 


- 








in education 


Many newspapers conducted vigor- 
ous campaigns, assigning special staff 
writers and artists to coverage of the 
report, the Committee’s activities, 
and the progress of the statewide 
campaign. Volumes of newspaper 
space were devoted to the state cam- 
paign. 

By the time the legislature con- 
vened last year it was evident that 
the time had arrived to face the 
issues and solve the many problems 
facing education. It was evident, too, 
that citizens would be satisfied 
with a few small improvements, that 
they were going to insist on whatever 
steps were necessary to provide the 
type of educational program they 
wanted for their children. 

All the major bills submitted to 
the legislature were approved by 
practically unanimous vote. The leg- 
islature, ably interpreting what was 
clearly the will of the people, thus 
took the necessary steps to insure the 
people of Florida of the best educa- 
tional opportunities, facilities, and 
conditions. 

Here is what an aroused and in- 
formed citizenry has accomplished: 


not 


[1] The state appropriation for 
public schools has not only been 
doubled but has been placed on a 
unit basis so that the funds pro- 
vided will increase as attendance and 
training of teachers increase. 

{2} A comprehensive minimum 
foundation program in which every 
county participates has been estab- 
lished. This program provides for all 
minimum essentials of a_ balanced 
program, including instructional sal- 
aries, transportation, other current 
expenses, capital outlay, and debt 
service. All needs can be developed 
in proper relationship without dis- 
tortion or neglect of any phase such 
as is commonly encountered in state- 
aid programs. 

[3] In determining the amount re- 
quired for instructional salaries, an 
apportioning schedule has been estab- 
lished which assures greatly increased 
funds to each county when _better- 
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trained teachers are employed. Rather 
than adopting a state minimum sal- 
ary schedule, Florida has established 
an apportioning plan which requires 
counties to develop sound salary 
schedules. This assures that teachers 
in each rank according to trainin 
and certification will be paid the 
average represented by the apportion- 
ing schedule, even in the poorest 
counties. The amount included ranges 
up to $3600 a year as an average for 
persons with certificates based on two 
years Of graduate work beyond an 
A. B. degree, many counties paying 
more. 

(4) As a part of the minimum 
foundation program, instructional 
units are authorized for teachers of 
exceptional children, adult classes, 
and vocational education. Provision 
is also made for kindergartens and 
junior colleges. Thus vocational edu- 
cation is recognized as an integral 
part of the foundation program and 
the necessity for a separate state ap- 
propriation for vocational education 
is eliminated. 

[5] Beginning January 1, 1948, all 
special tax districts in each county 
will be combined into one district. 
More than 700 separate taxing dis- 
tricts which previously existed will be 
reduced to 67. 

(6) Ten months of service are re- 
quired for all members of the in- 
structional staff. In each county there 
will be ample opportunity for plan- 


COLIN ENGLISH 


Florida State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 


ning in aavance of the opening of 
schools and again after schools have 
closed. An educational program built 
around the interests and needs of the 
community and its children has be- 
come possible for the first time. A 
minimum of 180 actual teaching days 
is now required. Approximately one- 
eighth of the personnel can be em- 
ployed on a year-round basis in all 
counties which desire to dev elop year- 
round service programs. The appor- 
tionment to the county is increased 
proportionally for each qualified per- 
son employed on a bona fide 12- 
month service basis. 

[7] All counties are required to 
have five-member, policy-determining 
boards in place of the three-member 
boards previously found in most 
counties. Board members are to be 
nominated and elected from resident 
districts by countywide vote rather 
than district vote, and salaries for 
board members are to be eliminated 
at the expiration of present terms. 

[8] The number of scholarships 
for prospective teachers has been in- 
creased to approximately 1000 annu- 
ally. Half of these provide $400 a 
year and the other half, $200. They 
are awarded on the basis of competi- 
tive examinations. Summer-school 
scholarships at $75 per person are 
available for about one-fourth of the 
teachers each year. 

[9] A Teacher Education Advisory 
Council has been established to study 
and make recommendations for fur- 
ther improvements in teacher educa- 
tion. 

[10] All county superintendents of 
public instruction will be required to 





Florida's Governor Millard Caldwell signs into law Florida's new educational program. 
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have certificates based on college 
graduation. Previously there had been 
no professional requirements for 
county superintendents. 

[11] General improvements have 
been made in the retirement system 
and a floor of $75 a month has been 
established for all teachers who have 
rendered 30 years of service. The 
maximum retirement allowance has 
been raised to $1800 for those whose 
average salary during the ten best 
years has been $3600 or more. An 
optional plan has been authorized 
permitting teachers with 25 years of 
service to retire at 50 years of age. 

[12] Sick leave for teachers has 
been extended to six days a year, 
cumulative to a total of 72 days over 
a period of 12 years. Continuing con- 
tracts are authorized for teachers who 
are college graduates. 

[13] A university system has been 
established which is now entirely co- 
educational. The name of Florida 
State College for Women has been 
changed to Florida State University. 

[14] Appropriations for the insti- 
tutions of higher learning have been 
greatly increased, with the result that 
salaries for professors now range up 
to $7500 a year, thus enabling insti- 
tions to develop strong faculties. 

[15] The Board of Control has 
been authorized to contract with in- 
stitutions in other states for the edu- 
cation of Florida students in areas 
in which education could not eco- 
nomically be provided in Florida. An 
appropriation of $100,000 a year for 
scholarships for students to be served 
at regional institutions has been 
provided. 

Numerous other improvements 
have been made, but greatest of all 
has been the lifting of morale and 
the establishment, in the minds of lay 
citizens and teachers alike, of the idea 
that Florida is determined to have a 
much better program of education 
and that major improvements in all 
areas are expected during coming 
months. 

Florida’s success has been the result 
of a comprehensive and sincere study 
and the interest and support of the 
people of the state. Florida has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing in one legis- 
lative session that which ordinarily 
takes years to complete. 

The people of Florida, awakened 
to the necessity of continuous public 
support of the school system, are now 
justly proud of the improvements 
made in the educational system serv- 
ing their state. 
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SPIRITUAL VALUES give life 


OOD elementary schools do much 
rE more than help children to grow in 
knowledge, skills, and health—impor- 
tant as these are. In good schools chil- 
dren are helped to live on a high 
plane. They learn to understand and 
to believe in themselves; to get in tune 
with others; to have consideration for 
others; to enjoy learning; to appre- 
ciate and gain satisfaction from com- 
petent achievement by themselves and 
others in skills, the arts, music, litera- 
ture; understand that 
there the natural world 
that the mind of man can regard with 


to begin to 
is order in 


reverence, 
People sometimes say that the 
should spiritual 


values, not realizing how much the 


schools develop 
schools already are doing. For millions 
of children the schools provide ethi- 
cal, esthetic, and emotional experi- 
ences that help to elevate and liberate 
the human spirit. 


What Are Spiritual Values? 


There is much that an individual 
can do to make himself a better hu- 
man being, of more value to himself 
and others. He learns to do these 
things thru association with people, 
ideas, ideals, and institutions. In these 
actions and associations he is attaining 
spiritual values. Those values which, 
when attained, make a finer person 
are spiritual values. 

The idea of spiritual values may be 
associated with the idea of living on a 
high plane. A human being has many 
needs and functions in common with 
the lower animals but he has insights, 


aspirations, and possibilities that are 
uniquely human. They represent spir- 
itual values that are to be attained by 
living in the world. 
Ideals of justice and cooperation, love 
of beauty, intellectual curiosity—such 
values and appreciations develop in 
human living. 


good natural 


How Are Spiritual Values Developed? 

Values are learned thru experience. 
A boy may learn, for example, to ac- 
cept increasing control over his own 
life by many experiences in which he 
and his classmates feel zest and satis- 
faction in making plans and in assum- 
ing responsibility for carrying out ac- 
tivities that are important in the life 
of his group. 

The same boy, in a different setting, 
might learn to depend increasingly on 
other people to control his life, by 
many experiences in which he finds 
that praise and status come to him if 
he keeps silent except when called 
upon and if he readily obeys the teach- 
er’s directions without asking or car- 
ing why the directions are given. ‘The 
learning occurs when the experience 
brings satisfying results and is accept- 
able to him because of the satisfaction 
that he feels. 

Each day the boy learns something 
that helps or hinders him in accepting 
control over his own living. His learn- 
ing may be negative. He may be learn- 
ing to accept responsibilities and to 
follow thru with shabby performance. 
If his classmates and his teacher have 
different sets of values, he may be 
learning habits of defiance or decep- 


L.. the people of the 


world turn to schools 


everywhere to build, 
thru children, the spir- 
itual values needed for 


a better world. 


tion, encouraged by the approval of 
his classmates; or, with wise teaching 
and a healthy school situation, his 
learning will be positive. But, in either 
situation, learn he will. 

Altho spiritual values are unseen, 
they influence conduct that can be ob- 
served. Children develop spiritual 
values by observing and sharing in the 
conduct of adults or other children 
whom they admire. 

A child may come from a drab and 
colorless home to a_ school where 
beauty is valued. Dark paint in corri- 
dors and classrooms has been replaced 
by pastel tints. Children’s art and re- 
productions of great paintings are on 
display and are changed often. Pot- 
tery, tinted glass, and small sculptures 
—not too many—are found in class- 
rooms and offices; they, too, are moved 
from place to place and admired in 
each new setting. 

Art materials are plentiful for crea- 
tive activities by the children. ‘Teach- 
ers and pupils are fascinated by the 
charm of rhythmic motion in games 
and folk dances. Color and line are 
noted in sky and earth visible from the 
school windows and the playground; 
birds, trees, and flowers are watched 
thru the changing seasons. Something 
happens inside the child as such expe- 
riences are shared in months and years 
of school living. He sees and is stirred 
by beauty that, without this learning, 
he might have missed all his life. 

Some children spend six years or 
more in the elementary school with- 
out learning that learning can be fun. 
Mastering a new process—in arithme- 
tic, in art, in the use of books—can be 
a zestful experience, especially when 
the process is one that is needed in 
completing some undertaking in 
which the class is engaged. 

The skilful teacher senses the spir- 
itual value that derives from successful 
achievement in any phase of school 
work. Intellectual insight and _ crea- 
tive thinking bring a thrill to the 
thinker, whatever level of accomplish- 
ment he has reached. If the experience 
is renewed at successive levels of ma 
turity, the child learns to use his best 
abilities with confidence. The learner 
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its highest Meaning sro v. saxee 


Harold V. Baker wrote ''Spiritual Values Give Life Its Highest Meaning" 
as his final contribution to the 1947 yearbook of the NEA Department of 


is always encouraged to do his best, 
and to do something better than what 
used to be his best. The school sets 
the stage for experiences in successful 
achievement and helps the child make 
the most of them. 


The Elementary School's Responsibility 


The first responsibility of the ele- 
mentary school in developing spiritual 
values is for teachers and principal to 
be keenly aware that some kind of 
learning is going on constantly either 
to build up or tear down spiritual 
values. Life directions of children are 
being changed, for better or for worse, 
by this learning. 

A second responsibility is for the 
faculty to be aware of its own values 
and to study the school environment 
and administrative and instructional 
procedures to see what values are be- 
ing developed and what _ values 
thwarted. Is it essential, for example, 
to develop a sense of community and 
mutual respect among pupils? If it is, 
what does the school do to encourage 
fellow feeling and cooperation? Do 
any school practices create snobbish- 
ness or unfriendly competition? 

Is it important for each child to 
develop a sense of belonging, of being 
useful, of being wanted? What is the 
school doing to build selfrespect and 
confidence? Does any practice tear 
down a child’s faith in himself? 

The third responsibility of the 
school is to develop the school atmos- 
phere and program that will help the 
spirits of children to grow into some- 
thing fine. The child must be accepted 
at school just where he is when he 
comes from home—from the first hour 
he should know that in this school he 
really belongs and really counts as a 
person. But there should be no doubt 
on his part that the school expects 
him to be an excellent person. 

Adults in the school should treat 
children with courtesy and considera- 
tion. An adult can give a child a feel- 
ing of dignity by listening attentively 
to what he has to say, by giving him 
time to express himself, by assuring 
the child who needs reassurance that 
he can do better another time, and by 
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Elementary School Principals. 


Chairman of the committee that prepared this volume, he brought to it 
a rich harvest from his years of experience as principal of the Daniel Webster 
School, New Rochelle, New York. His death on March 2, 1947, was an un- 
timely close to a career that promised many more years of inspired service 
to elementary education. Beloved by children, trusted by teachers, respected 
by his community, Harold V. Baker added honor to his chosen profession—the 


elementary-school principalship. 


The yearbook, the twenty-sixth published by the Department, is entitled 
Spiritual Values in the Elementary Schools. Sent free to Department mem- 
bers, it is available at $3 to others. Write to the Department, 120! Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 





giving recognition to the child who 
does something exceptionally well in 
terms of what he is able to do. The 
child should know the principal and 
the teacher as his good friends, with 
whom he can feel secure and confident. 

“Every teacher has spiritual effect 
on his pupils in many ways.” Some- 
times a teacher who is only average in 
intellectual attainments has helped 
children grow into fine human beings 
thru showing respect, love, and inter- 
est in each child. 


Values in the School Environment 


The school should be a serene place. 
Such simple things should be con- 
sidered as avoidance of cluttering, re- 
duction in the number of pictures in 
corridors and classrooms, responsibil- 
ities of the proper size, and simple 
programs that do not excite everyone. 

Children can learn to respond in- 
wardly to music, both in hearing it and 
in creating it. The power of music to 
enrich the lives of children is so great 
that schools should do far more than 
at present to surround children with 
the beauty of sound. A collection of 
good records makes it possible to greet 
the children with inspiring music as 
they enter the building in the morn- 
ing. In band, orchestra, and glee club, 
boys and girls can learn the loftiness 
and depth in music thru ‘creating it 
themselves. 

What is done is less important 
than how it is done. Many things will 
be done differently when the spiritual 


growth or possible spiritual stunting 
of the child is clearly taken into ac- 
count as one of the outcomes of every 
school activity. 

To evaluate spiritual development 
is difficult but not impossible. An 
older boy, after working with a group 
of younger children, was asked what 
he had learned. His reply was ‘“Pa- 
tience, and how!”’ He did not need a 
formula to evaluate his experience, 
but he did need to know that patience 
was something to be learned. If the 
desired values are known, there can 
be some conscious 
growth toward them. 

And further, there must be faith 
that there is more spiritual growth 
than is appareht on the surface. One 
person, after 30 years, still responds 
to the challenge of the teacher who 
said, “John promised to do this for 
us and you know that if he promised, 
he will do it.”” Many teachers whose 
former pupils have become adults 
have been told of remembered class: 
room experiences that have been life- 
long sources of strength, 

A schoolhouse was the scene of sur 
render at the close of hostilities in 
April 1945. No more fitting place 
could have been found in which to 
end a war. The school seeks to build 
and to make a better world. It is a 
place of hope for the future. Let the 
people of the world turn to schools 
everywhere to build, thru children, 
the spiritual values needed for’a bet- 
ter world. 


evaluation of 
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Little Schools for Little People 


« BND a little child shall lead them.” 

When all that might be con- 
sidered theatrical is siphoned from the 
oft-made statement of educators re- 
garding the importance of the educa- 


tion of young children; when all that 


might be termed pompous is removed 


from the politician’s cry that “the 
child of today makes the man of to- 
morrow’; and when adult arrogance is 
distilled from the statement, “Just as 
the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined”— 
the proper all-round development of 
young children, future leaders, 
remains of supreme significance. 

The school staff, board of education, 
and other citizens of Oklahoma City 
—recognizing the value to the child 
and community of providing inviting 


our 


and socially valuable experiences for 
young children—have been developing 
long-range plans. 

The plans outlined here have been 
evolved by a large number of teachers, 
principals, children, and lay citizens 
working with the board of education’s 
central office. Special contributions 
have been made by Vivian Haynes, co- 
ordinator of early childhood educa- 
tion; Thomas Allen, associate coordi- 
nator of instruction; N. L. George, 
business manager; Thomas R. Bram- 
blet and Maurice B. Baldwin, archi- 
tects, Oklahoma City; and Frank Hart, 
professor of school administration and 
education building consultant, Okla- 
homa City public schools. 

Thru discussions, workshops, inter- 
views, research, and tryouts, the en- 
tire group is approaching steadily the 
belief that the chief aim of education 
should be to assist children in becom- 
ing increasingly selfhelpful in improv- 
ing their own and others’ ways of liv- 
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ing thru satisfying, individual growth. 

It is recognized that all activities 
should be fashioned around the child’s 
worthy purposes with a view to stimu- 
lating within him the desire to pro- 
ceed on his own initiative in planning, 
in assuming responsibilities, and in 
controlling to an ever-increasing ex- 
tent the experiences to be undergone, 
the process of his development, and 
his own continuous evaluation of his 
erowth. 

In attempting to attain the aim of 
education stated above, plans are un- 
derway to establish a number of neigh- 
borhood primary schools for children 
four and a half to eight years of age. 
Dimensions of window, easel, cup- 
board, and everything else will be ap- 
propriate for little children. The 
schools will also be used for the par- 
ents and friends of little children. 

Some of the reasons for building 
such schools are: 

[1] That younger children may be 
known and respected as individuals. 

[2] That younger children may live 
and learn in surroundings designed to 
suit their own developmental needs. 

[3] That close cooperation may be 
assured between home and _ school 
since the group will be sufficiently 
small [approximately 120 to the build- 
ing| to enable parents and teachers to 
learn to trust each other and since the 
informal setting and atmosphere will 
foster that close relationship. 

[4] That parents under the leader- 
ship of the coordinators of early child- 


H. B. BRUNER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


Drawings on this page and on page 663 by 
Brambiet and Baldwin, architects, Oklahoma City 


hood education and home and family 
relations may receive guidance and in- 
formation regarding the wholesome 
growth of their children. 

[5] That children may go to and 
from school with a greater degree of 
safety, since all children will live 
within six blocks of the schools and 
none will be compelled to cross ex- 
ceptionally busy highways. 


All-Round Growth Is the Aim 

Every eftort is being made to pro- 
vide the kinds of wholesome, attrac- 
tive, and functional surroundings that 
will provide all the facets for child 
growth — social, emotional, physical, 
mental, and spiritual. 

Children must live in a friendly 
atmosphere if they are to develop in 
the right direction socially and emo- 
tionally. A child’s greatest need is a 
feeling of belongingness, security, and 
adequacy. 

In addition, each child needs to live 
in an atmosphere free from threats 
and fears of failures. In the small 
neighborhood schools, no child should 
be frustrated by failure when he is 
barely starting in school life. Neither 
our Creator nor our environment 
makes all children alike. Thru indi- 
vidualized and small groups, each 
child should have the maximum op- 
portunity to develop all his powers at 
his own unique pace. 

For proper physical growth, the 
neighborhood primary schools should 
be designed with space as a first re- 
quirement, since large muscle activity 
is a must for young children. Large 
blocks for building, jungle gyms for 
climbing, and wagons for carrying ma- 
terials for construction and dramatic 
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play are among the many materials 
useful indoors, Outdoor space is neces- 
sary for climbing, running, jumping, 
and for every other vigorous activity. 

Provisions must be made to alter- 
nate periods of relaxation and rest 
with action. Good health habits must 
be developed further by providing 
nutritious and appetizing foods and 
by making toilet and health clinic 
facilities easily accessible. 

The schools should provide a rich 
environment that will stimulate in- 
tellectual curiosity, initiative, selfre- 
liance, and creativeness. This requires 
a variety of materials such as clay, 
paints, paper, cloth, and simple tools 
—and a place to keep them. The child 
needs boards and blocks with which 
to build houses and airplanes thru 
which he may clarify his experiences, 

He needs to plant seeds and watch 
them grow and to care for pets so that 
he learns about the mysteries of the 
universe. 


He needs books that stimulate his 
curiosity and broaden his knowledge. 
He must have poems, pictures, and 
stories that build a healthy imagina- 
tion and give him new ideas. 

He will read, write, spell, and use 
numbers as these help him in his every- 
day living. These are skills which 
serve purposes in a meaningful life. 
In addition he needs to laugh and 
dance and sing. 


The Neighborhood Primary Building 


Three years ago the three branches 
of government—city, county, and 
schoolboards—joined forces in provid- 
ing for all-over city planning. As a 
result, many of the new neighborhood 
primary schools will be placed in or 
adjacent to parks where there are 
streams, trees, birds, butterflies, play- 
ground apparatus, and plenty of space. 

In sections where there is a rapidly 
growing population, neighborhood 
primary schools will probably become 


regular elementary schools within 
three to five years. In neighborhoods 
where the population is more stabi- 
lized, the primary schools will remain 
permanently as such. One of the tem- 
porary buildings which will be re- 
placed later by the building repre- 
sented in the cut above has been lo- 
cated in Brock Park for two years. 

The arguments advanced against 
neighborhood primary schools usually 
center around the general idea that 
more facilities can be offered in a 
large elementary school and that a 
principal who does no teaching is more 
available for conferences with parents. 

Those in favor of the neighborhood 
schools counter with the idea that the 
little child himself is the thing—first, 
last, and always—and that the close 
teacher-child-parent relationships that 
can be maintained in these small and 
intimate schools will make for them a 
permanent place in the hearts of the 
people. 





[1] GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 


[A] A building designed to house children 
four and a half to eight years of age—and to 
provide for parent education. 

[B] A building with architectural style that 
will fit into a residential district, not sugges- 
tive of an institution, in keeping with the 
home atmosphere appropriate for young 
children. 

[C] A building that can be moved in sec- 
tions with as little damage as possible; there- 
fore of light construction—wood or steel. 


[1] BUILDING AND GROUND FACILITIES 


[Al A room for each age group, four in all, 
to accommodate groups of 25 to 30 pupils. 
[B] A teachers’ room. 

[C] A lunchroom well-lighted, for 45 pupils. 
[D] A clinic. 

LE] A custodian's closet. 

[F] Toilet facilities—separate toilets for 
four-and-a-half and five-year-old groups; 
boys’ and girls’ toilets for six and seven-year- 
old groups; a teachers’ toilet; a custodian's 
toilet; a combination toilet off clinic. 

[SG] A general storage closet. 

[H] An outside-activity terrace paved in 
colored cement, for each classroom, mini- 
mum size 15’ x 30’, shaded by trees. 

[1] Space for garden and pets. 

[J] Space for play and apparatus paved 
with smooth and not-too-hard material. 

[K] Grass plot available for each class. 
[L] Separation of outside paved terraces 
by wall about four feet high or shrubbery to 
give privacy to each group. 

[M] An access drive. 

[N] A wall or vine-covered fence about six 
feet high to isolate the playgrounds from 
neighbors and to protect the children. 

[O] A space for outdoor gatherings with 
platform—total space 30’ x 60’ or more. 


[il] DETAILED REQUIREMENTS 


[A] Four-and-one-half-year group. 
[1] A room 23’ x 43’ or equivalent area. 
[2] Bookcase and seats for parents for 
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easy observation of and access to children. 
[3] Storage for 30 cots and blankets. 
[4] Coat space for mothers and children. 
[5] Supply storage, either a closet or a 
case with doors, properly subdivided—if 
cases are used, at least 18’ long by full 
height, at least a portion of which should 
be 32” deep inside; the portion for toy 
storage should be easily accessible to the 
outside terrace. 
[6] Inside and outside drinking fountains. 
[7] Tackboard not less than 20’ long from 
near floor to height of four feet or more, 
and of color not too dark or heavy. 
[8] Motion-picture screen and electric 
outlet, darkening curtains at windows and 
doors [available to all classes]. 
[9] Toy case [movable] and storage 
space near outside paved terrace. 

[B] Six-year-old group. 
[1] Room 23’ x 40’ minimum or equiva- 
lent area. 
[2] Drinking fountain near door. 
[3] Coat space. 
[4] Toy cabinet [movable] and storage 
space near outside paved area. 
[5] Tool cabinet [movable] and storage 
space near outside paved area. 
[6] Cabinets for blocks, minimum of 12” 
deep, 27” high, 12” long [movable]. 
[7] Easel storage space accessible to 
teacher and one accessible to children. 
[8] Chart and picture cabinet. 
[9] Thirty-five individual children's cup- 
boards 9!/2” x 14” x 14”, 
[10] Storage for 30 cots and blankets. 
[11] Book shelves accessible to teacher 
and one accessible to children. 
iz) Storage for lumber up to eight feet 
ong. 
[13] Scrap lumber box about two feet by 
two feet by four feet with lid [movable] 
and storage space near outside paved 
area. 
[14] Children's work counter about 20” 
wide, 20-22” high, 12’ long, metal cov- 
ered, with sink. 
[15] Teacher's work counter 34” high, two 


feet wide, about seven feet long, metal 
covered, with sink, hot and cold water, 
electric outlet, and space for paper-roll 
and cutter. 
[16] General storage space, either closet 
or cabinet, providing at least six feet of 
case full height, and much of it 32” deep, 
or equivalent space in closet. 
[17] Storage for six sawhorses near out- 
side paved terrace. 
[18] Storage for eight [movable] screens 
about 28” x 50”. 
[19] Ten to 12’ of blackboard. 
[20] At least 20’ of tackboard from near 
floor to at least four feet high. 
[C] Office and teachers’ room—about 200 
square feet of floor space, with large space 
for storage of supplies [in addition to floor 
above mentioned]. 
[D] Clinic—about 150 square feet of floor 
space, drainboard and sink, hot and cold 
water, storage for supplies. 
[E] Children's rest room—space for ten to 
12 cots, adjoining clinic preferred, with 
blanket storage closet. 
[F] Miscellaneous items—an incinerator, 
fire hose and cabinet, and slop sink. 
[G] General notes. 
[1] Each classroom to have light from at 
least two sides, preferably east and south, 
west light least desirable. 
[2] Corridors to be six feet to six feet 
and six inches wide, enclosed and well- 
lighted with as much natural light as pos- 
sible. 
[3] Doors from classrooms to outside to 
be from seven feet to eight feet wide. 
[4] Step-down from rooms to terraces to 
be as little as feasible, one inch if possible 
[ramp]. 
[5] All rooms acoustically treated and in- 
sulated. 
[6] Heating by individual units or cen- 
tral heating individually controlled, hot air 
preferred to radiators. 
[7] Under-floor heating. 
{e) Floors linoleum thruout. 
[9] Venetian blinds at all windows. 
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Freedom of Expression 


: F ART education is to function ful- 

ly in the lives of boys and girls, art 
must be made to permeate most of the 
activities in which they engage, must 
help them to set up esthetic ideals for 
judging their own work and that of 
others. 

What is often accepted as satisfac- 
tory art education is not at all repre- 
sentative of the standards that should 
govern the carrying on of instruction 
in this important curriculum area. 

When judged by psychological and 
esthetic standards, art in the schools 
is by no means the effective force that 
it should be for the adjustment of the 
individual and the broadening and re- 
fining of his relationships to others. 
Che potential significance of art in 
living is too often sacrificed to the less- 
er purpose of making curriculum areas 
other than art more meaningful to the 
pupil. 

[here are conscientious teachers 
who plan their lesson in advance, who 
use a good course of study in art, 
who conduct class discussions skil- 
fully, who ask _ thought-provoking 
questions, who encourage the free in- 
terchange of ideas, and who make ef- 
fective use of audio-visual materials 
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and reference books. Yet from the 
standpoint of modern philosophy, 
both of art and of education, their de- 
votion and zeal do not appear to be 
commensurate with the art needs of 
the times. Their teaching falls short 
of attaining the broader objectives 
that should be sought. 

Often the actual works turned out 
by pupils working with such a teacher 
are deceiving to the observer inexpe- 
rienced in sensitive criticism of such 
products. It is not always easy to detect 
in a pupil’s “art” work the stultifying 
influences of set rules for design, color, 
and representation; of devices, tricks, 
and copying. 

FEsthetics—the science of the beauti- 
ful, the sublime, and the ludicrous— 
belongs quite largely to art. Empathy, 
or “feeling into” a work of art, should 
play a much more important role in 
the ministrations of art teachers than 
it does at present. ‘Therapeutic values 
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Students print menu covers for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross to be used on ships of the 
United States Navy. 


should be uppermost in the mind of 
the art teacher, for the resolution of 
many of the pupils’ perplexities and 
problems can be attained thru art. 
‘There is no better way. 

Feelings must be given precedence 
over intellectual considerations if the 
functional goals of art education are 
to be realized in its practice. If art ex- 
periences are to improve living in the 
home, the school, the community, the 
nation, the oOne-world-so-much-to-be- 
desired, art education must be made 
progressively rather 
imitative. The 
child must be helped to resolve his dif- 
ficulties thru art. 


eXpl essionistic 


than conservatively 


Phis can be best accomplished thru 
the integrative curriculum. The. at- 
tempt to organize experiences around 
a central core, such as social studies, 
history, or science is not enough; nor 
is the organizing of experiences 
around all the aspects of a many-sided 
life in the local community sufficient. 

Art should be integrated in the cur- 
riculum with whatever it is integrated 
with in life. The amount of integra- 
tion of art and social studies should, 
for example, be about the same in 
school as it is in life. 

Art must be conceived of as expe- 
rience vital to the child himself. All 
his creative must be 
charged with feeling, and his planning 
and fulfilling accomplished by himself 
alone. The teacher’s task is to guide 
the building up of an emotionally- 
charged background of experience, 
both vicarious and real, out of which 
release and expression will grow. 


expressions 


That the goal of creative art edu- 
cation should be considered as expres- 
sionistic is in accord with the soundest 
thought presented by educators and 
art critics alike. The objectives of art 
education should emphasize organiza- 
tion rather than imitation, esthetic re- 
lease rather than realistic representa- 
tion, the feeling of rightness rather 
than 
tional execution. 


mere correctness and conven- 
When this concept is more generally 
comprehended by teachers of art, we 
shall find genuine emotional expres- 
sion holding sway in place of meaning- 
less documentation, true significance 
instead of technical perfection. 
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The Dilemma of 
HOMEWORK 


—- 





Some of our readers will agree, 
others will disagree, with Mr. 
Wimmer’s point of view. Should 
school programs be planned so 
that homework will not be re- 
quired even for highschool stu- 
dents? Brief letters on this subject 
will be considered for use in 
“Our Readers Write.” 





“§ CAN’T go to bed yet, Mother. I 
have to finish this map.” 

Alan carried 1114 pounds of books 
home from school today. [His mother 
weighed them.] He didn’t have time 
to play in the sunshine after school 
to help counteract the effects on his 
posture of carrying such a heavy load. 

When reminded to practice his 
piano lesson, Alan complained that he 
had too much homework which he had 
to do first. And now he isn’t going to 
be able to get the necessary amount of 
sleep to enable him to understand his 
lesson in school tomorrow. 

Who is to blame for this distressing 
situation? Is it the teacher who, in- 
stead of really teaching, spends the 
class time correcting the hour and a 
half of homework assigned the night 
before? 

Is it the parent who fails to provide 
a corner of the house where Alan can 
study without the distraction of 
sounds of a busy household? 

Or is it Alan himself who fritters 
away his study period in school, then 
at home does not settle down to his 
studying until it is time to go to bed? 

Homework has been called the most 
poorly administered phase of public 
education. Many educators feel that 
homework no longer has any place in 
the school system. Those who are con- 
scious of the problems generally feel 
that the matter should be fully and co- 
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George W. Wimmer 


Teacher of Latin, Westfield, New Jersey 


operatively studied and action then 
taken to correct the situation. 

Most unhappy junior and senior 
highschool students carry four major 
courses requiring four hours of class- 
work and an equal length of time for 
preparation. Even tho there is com- 
monly a one-hour study period in 
school, there are still three hours to be 


accounted for. And the pupil has done 


a day’s work during school hours. 

Not only is homework often made 
impossible by home conditions but it 
also deprives children of a real home 
life. Compelling a child to do 40 math- 
ematics problems, translate 40 lines 
of French, read a chapter in history, 
and spend a litle time on that book re- 
port due in two weeks may make it 
necessary for him to be cooped up 
inside all afternoon doing lessons, 
when he might better be getting his 
daily dose of sunshine. 

Recently an administrator told his 
teaching staff that ideally all the teach- 
ers’ work should be done in school so 
that they could live like other human 
beings at home. 

What a humanitarian that admin- 
istrator would be if he applied that 
equally to the boys and girls under his 
administration! 

Educators who advocate a Fourth 
R, responsibility, claim that homework 
teaches pupils responsibility. Actually 
homestudy in many instances degen- 
erates into teaching the pupil how to 
waste time and energy, to dilly-dally, 
and finally to get someone else to do 
his homework for him. 

If classtime is devoted to explaining 
the lessons thoroly and to giving the 
pupil time for part of his homework, 
any remaining work can be finished at 
home easily—by Alan without his 
parents’ or his friends’ help. 






















































Parents and Homework 


EuGENE H. HERRINGTON, prin- 
cipal, Ebert School, Denver, and 
president, NEA Department of 
Elementary School Principals, 
comments below, at our request, 
on questions regarding home- 
work often asked by parents: 

Does my child need home- 
work? This question usually fol- 
lows report-card time when 
Johnnie, who has not done much 
homework, does not receive as 
good grades as Dad thinks he 
should. If Johnnie is having 
trouble in reading, Dad or 
Mother can help by securing 
books so that he may do addi- 
tional reading at home. If arith- 
metic is the trouble, they can 
help him learn, say, multiplica- 
tion tables, without specific as- 
signments. But they should un- 
derstand thoroly what is needed. 

I do not mind my child’s hav- 
ing homework, but why should 
I, a parent, have to teach him 
how to do it? Home assignments 
should be made only after chil- 
dren clearly understand the proc- 
ess and have had enough prac- 
tice in class to do homework on | 
the subject unaided. The parent | 
upon whom rests the burden of 
Johnnie’s homework may well 
talk things over with the teacher. 
Perhaps the teacher needs to be 
more careful in laying founda- 
tions for assignments. But it may | 
be, instead, that Johnnie is shift- | 





ing to parents work he can do 
alone. 

Why do some teachers give un- 
reasonable amounts of home- 
work? Sometimes teachers make 
snap judgments instead of plan- 
ning carefully. Teachers should 
think in terms of outcomes to be 
expected from a particular unit | 
of work, the amount of time a_ | 
given assignment will take, and | 
the homework responsibilities | 
required for other classes. 

However, sometimes a home- 
work load seems unreasonable 
when it really is not. Johnnie 
may have difficulty with home- 
work because he has no regular 
study time or no quiet place at 
home where he may work undis- 
turbed by other members of the 
family. Meetings with parents 
which point out the need for 
good study conditions are de- 
sirable. 
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Teaching is an ART 


MARGARET YOUNG 


Beaumont Highschool 
Beaumont, Texas 


EACHING is an art. Any teacher 

who is worth her salt realizes this, 
altho she may never have expressed it 
in words. There is a rhythm to teach- 
ing, a flowing of emotion from the 
donor to the recipient, just as there is 
rhythm and emotion in the greatest 
paintings and the greatest symphonies. 

A teacher who has taught long 
enough and seriously enough to feel the 
rhythm, the harmony, the emotion, 
never wants to give it up. This explains 
what the layman does not understand 
—why teachers, so many of them, con- 
tinue to stick to a profession which is 
the least lucrative of all professions. 

Teachers do an immense amount of 
griping. It seems to be an occupational 
idiosyncrasy. But this is merely surface 
irritation. They know that they are not 
being paid enough, yet this fact occurs 
to them not during the actual process 
of teaching but at the end of the month 
when the bills must be faced. 

Does a teacher get up on Monday 
morning and say, “Well, I’ll put on the 
old blue serge now and go to school 
and make another eight dollars’? 
Heavens, no. She is too preoccupied 
wondering if she should call Junior's 
mother again about his failing test 
grades, about how she will budget her 
time in order to get the test problems 
on the board for Section 8-X YZ and yet 
get the papers checked in Section 9-A. 

Even if she did think of the money 
before she arrived at school, she would 
scarcely have time to ponder about the 
matter after she reached the building 
and pitched into the day’s problems. 
Money is a sort of byproduct of school 
teaching, a necessary product, but 
still secondary to the teacher’s love of 
her work. 


Education as Experience 


Teaching is an art. What is an art? 
Why do we read Shakespeare, contem- 
plate Rembrandt, and listen to Bee- 
thoven? Most of the critics seem to 
agree that we do so in order to under- 
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stand ourselves and our relation to the 
universe. After all, when one listens to 
a symphony, he can interpret it only 
according to his own imagination and 
emotions. When he studies a piece of 
sculpture, he can enjoy it only so far 
as his personal experiences will permit. 

John Dewey has written a book en- 
titled Art as Experience. What about 
education as experience? The teacher 
enlightens the child about some par- 
ticular phase of life. The child can 
enjoy that teaching only in relation to 
his own selfrealization. 


Teaching, a Symphony 


Many a recitation, handled by an 
experienced teacher who loves her 
work, is as beautiful as a symphonic 
presentation under the baton of a 
famous conductor. 

In former years, the traditional 
teacher was indeed a Koussevitzky of 
the classroom. The bell rang. She hur- 
ried across the platform to a central 
position in front of her class and took 
up her baton; in her case, a pointer. At 
a flick of her eyelashes, a hush fell over 
the room. She signaled that the recita- 
tion would begin. 





A perfectly good thing can be 
pressed to such an extreme that 
it becomes something vicious. As 
an old missionary from Africa 
expressed it, “If you go too far 
east, you have come west.” 


—ROY L. SMITH 





Came the first soft notes, perhaps 
from a little blonde with the voice of 
a muted violin. The football captain 
answered with a couple of bass notes. 
The first movement was under way. 
Soon a listener could recognize the 
theme, as it recurred again and again 
in the old-fashioned drill. 

Always the teacher was the absolute 
master, controlling the individual con- 
tributions with lightning movements 
of her pointer, pulling out from the 
very depths of the pupils’ beings what 


she wanted them to say, holding back 
the forces of the class’ imagination 
from what she didn’t want said, until 
finally she could present the finale, the 
triumphant proclamation. 
lesson had been mastered. Hallelujah! 


The day’s 


The Teacher, an Artist 

Today the teacher no longer seeks 
the podium for herself. She takes a 
back seat and encourages the children 
to take the foreground. Is she any less 
a skilled conductor? She is a greater 
one. What great concert meister could 
direct his temperamental charges from 
behind them? Yet many teachers do 
this very thing matter-of-factly day 
after day, and get even more amazing 
results than they formerly did when 
more dictatorial practices were used. 

Is all this too theoretical? Yet you 
have no doubt witnessed a mere slip 
of a girl walk into a study hall of sev- 
eral hundred students and, simply by 
her presence, bring order out of chaos. 
Hypnotism? No, art. 

Teachers have endured every hard- 
ship in the world at one time or an- 
other to continue their work as in- 
structors. Can this be due to the desire 
of the artist for selfexpression, the 
desire of the teacher-artist to create 
understanding? 

Any experienced teacher has known 
the emotional thrill that comes from 
bringing light into the area where 
there was only darkness. If she is suff- 
ciently skilful, she has even brought 
varying shades of light to contrast with 
the varying shades of darkness, just as 
Whistler did. 

Once she has experienced the thrill 
of the artist who has accomplished 
what he set out to do, she is a lost soul 
who lives only to experience it again 
and again. But why be ashamed of it? 
Is the painter ashamed of his desire to 
express himself on canvas? Is the mu- 
sician ashamed of his mania for scrib- 
bling notes? 

Most teachers, regardless of the fig- 
ure they cut elsewhere in society, have 
dynamic personalities in the class- 
room. Here, as with our painters, we 
have our conservatives, our impres- 
sionists, and, heaven help us, even our 
surrealists, 

Truly, teaching is an art. So on your 
toes, teacher. Hurry the moment when 
the world will realize this fact and 
recognize your talents. 
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T BEGAN with a casual question by 

a young mother. “By the way,” she 
said, “I have an excellent recording 
machine. Would you care to have the 
children make individual recordings?” 

As she awaited my response, the 
usual questions formed in my mind. 
It would be time-consuming for my 
second-graders. I had a plan for our 
next big activity, which would be, I 
felt sure, full of potential child growth 
and close to child interests. Should I 
scrap that? Time would not permit 
both. 

Another thought followed. Why 
not let the children be exposed to the 
idea? So the mother and I decided to 
have her son, Harry, propose the 
recording to the class. By their reac- 
tions I could gauge the degree of in- 
terest and possibilities. 

The next morning, as we drafted 
plans, Harry suggested recordings as 
Valentine greetings to mothers. The 
response was enthusiastic. 

“Let’s do it right away,” was the 
demand. Wise young Harry, who 
made periodic recordings to send to 
his father overseas, said, “You have 
to plan what you are going to say 
—or else you get stuck in the middle.” 

And so the planning began. I jotted 
down on the board ideas as they came 
from the children: 


LET’S 
decide what we shall say and do 
make up poems and stories 
learn stories and poems 
make up funny things like silly- 
dillies 
practice speaking clearly 
sing favorite songs and learn new 
ones 
tell about things we are doing 
practice with a microphone 
work on interesting voices 


That morning the class library be- 
came a popular spot. That afternoon 
children arrived with shining eyes and 
arms full of books. A heretofore un- 
tapped source, the home library, 
showed unexpected wealth. 

A step into the room each morning 
revealed, to an observer, an interesting 
and delightful scene. Busy children! 
Groups of two, three, or more read- 
ing, discussing, sometimes arguing, 
singing, writing, even illustrating! 
There were occasional bursts of 
laughter as someone read to individ- 
ual friends or to a little knot gath- 
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Children make 
RECORDINGS 


ered in a corner. The children tried 
all sorts of stories and poems. 

“I can’t hear a word you say.” 

“I found a better poem.” 

“Say, I like that. Could I read it, 
too?” 


“I can’t find anything Mother 
would like.” 


Harry was our authoritative critic. 
My function was advisory. Upon re- 
quest I stepped in to give aid, to sug- 
gest, to smile approval, to organize 
or conduct periods in reading activ- 
ities. I used to advantage the incen- 
tives provided for spelling and crea- 
tive writing. 

Two weeks passed. One morning 
a cab arrived with the recording ma- 
chine and Harry’s mother. Two ten- 
inch test records were made, to give 
every child experience. 

Careful listening showed our weak- 
nesses. Some voices were inaudible. 
The ends of words and sentences died 
away. We lost time thinking what to 
say. We needed more material. For 
two days the machine was locked up 
while we worked. 

On the third morning we sat in a 
circle ready to record. Naturally, the 
leaders in the class volunteered first. 
They set a high standard. We thrilled 
to the voices that came back to us 
from the small disks. 

The recording took three mornings. 
After the first morning, the children 
in groups of five or six went to the 
office, where the machine had been 
set up. Other activities proceeded, 
but each day in listening time we 
heard all completed records. There 
was constant reference to our chart, 
“Things To Remember”: 


Plan exactly what you are going 
to say or do 

Practice it over and over, here and 
at home, but do not let Mother 
hear 

Make. last sounds very clear 

Speak every word distinctly 

Remember—an interesting voice 

Have a» message especially for 
Mother 


MARGARET B. RUSSELL 


Teacher, Benjamin Stoddert School 
Washington, D. C 


Such fun it was! Everyone made a 
recording. Valentine’s Day was notable 
for the joyous anticipation evident as 
children scattered for home, each with 
a prettily wrapped package for 
Mother. 

Response was most satisfying. 

“My mother called in all the neigh- 
bors to hear it.” 

“We went over to my aunt’s house 
because we don’t have a victrola.” 

“Daddy said he wished he could go 
back to school.” 

Our oral and silent reading took an 
upswing. Books became a focal point, 
beautiful reading a necessity, selection 
a vital issue. What explorer finds only 
the thing he anticipated? Exploration 
into bookland opened new vistas, even 
to a second-grader. 

Many days of emphasis on English 
would not have produced such re- 
sults in improved diction, in creative 
speaking and writing, in habits of 
careful listening, in motivations for 
spelling study. 

A natural outcome was the devel- 
opment of an awareness of the value 
of careful planning and timing. An- 
other was a beginning in the establish- 
ment of habits of research and evalua-. 
tion. 

In the field of human relations, so 
much happened. We had previously 
enjoyed together other activities and 
were accustomed to working harmoni- 
ously, but this was the most satisfying 
experience to date. The discipline 
problem reached a vanishing point. 

We teachers have an abundance of 
teaching materials at our fingertips, 
in the recording machines, in movie 
and slide projectors, in the hills of 
streets just outside the school window. 

Let us reach out, alerted, to child 
interests and needs, to bring these into 
the classroom. 





ITTLE CLIMATE 
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By E. Laurence Palmer 


Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 
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FOURTH in a series of down-to-earth articles on the teaching of conservation. 


ITTLE climates can be studied by 
hunting for them nearby. I can 

think of no better way of showing 
them to you than to point out what 
you might see should you drop in on 
me, coming in by airplane. 

Before you read any farther, study 
the picture on the opposite page to see 
how many little climates you recog- 
nize. Later ask your pupils how many 
little climates they find. I hope that 
what you read from here on may help 
you keep ahead of your pupils. 

To help you and your students find 
quickly the points to which I refer, I 
have used numbers and letters along 
the sides. Now, let’s see what we may 
see, 


Conpitions are not the same thru- 
out the area. In some places there are 
trees, roads, lawns, houses, fields, and 
brooks. But these are not what is im- 
portant to us just now tho they may 
play some part in our story. The im- 
portant thing is that some areas are 
covered with snow and others are bare. 

One uncovered area extends roughly 
from O-5, 6 to I-1, 3. Another appar- 
ently smaller area is in the lower right- 
hand corner. Smaller areas extend 
roughly from O-9 to B-8 and from C- 
8 to F-8. But now that- we see these 
areas, of what significance are they? 

Suppose that in visiting my house 
[2-D, E] you come in from just north 
of east. That would mean that the 
furrows in the field in the lower left- 
hand corner run almost exactly east 
and west. Remembering this, we 
should see that all of these dark areas 
represent slopes that face the south. 
Consequently, they get any sun and 
heat available during the day. The 
slopes that face the north are still 
snow-covered. 

In other words, we have two classes 
of little climates shown in this picture. 
Fach furrow in that plowed field illus- 
trates a little climate with the warm 
south slope bare of snow and the cold- 
er north-facing slope snow-covered. 

Did you overlook those trees in the 
lower right-hand corner with the snow 
unmelted on the cold-climated north 
side and gone completely from the 
warmer-climated south side? 

‘What do you plant when you plant 
a tree?” You plant a little climate. 
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When you plow, build a house, turn 
over a log, take something into your 
mouth, or do anything that changes 
the physical conditions of a place, you 
probably help make a little climate. 
A cavity in our teeth is an excellent 
little climate for the prosperity of 
some organisms that cause decay in 
teeth. If we clean our teeth properly, 
we change that climate to make condi- 
tions unsuitable for their develop- 
ment. 

Why should I suggest all this to 
you? Simply because I believe that 
little climates offer superior teaching 
units for understanding how climates 
affect living things. I can control con- 
ditions in a little climate. I cannot 
make it rain over my home county the 
next time we have a drought. 

It may sound profound to talk about 
air mass analysis and so on, but these 
ideas mean nothing if you do not un- 
derstand what makes a little climate 
click. If you understand the little cli- 
mate, you may satisfy your intellectual 
curiosity to know more about macro- 
climates, or large climates. 

Better than that, you can make the 
most of your part of the world by 
changing the climate of your garden, 
or even of yourself, and encourage or 
discourage living things that share 
your environment. 

Some January night I will be camp- 
ing in the area shown in this picture. 
Where do you suppose I will be? Very 
probably on that little flat at G-H, 9, 
1014, where it will have remained cold 
enough so that the snow will be deep. 

In our sleeping bags, our class will 
burrow into some nice deep snow- 
banks that abound there and under 
the snow find a warmer microclimate 
than exists in the more exposed spots. 
That sounds crazy, but think it over 
and you will see how true it is. 

I wish I might ask you to join us in 
a nice warm snowbank, but it will 
probably be more worthwhile for you 
to explore your own backyard for the 
little climates that are there and of 
which most of you have probably nev- 
er thought. 

Take a few thermometers and ex- 
plore every imaginable spot in your 
neighborhood to see where the warm- 
est and coolest spots are in the woods, 
in the fields, in your house, on your 


dog. You will be surprised at the va- 
riations you will find. 

There are simple ways of measuring 
varying humidity, light, and other fac- 
tors that make up climate, but unfor- 
tunately we cannot go into that here. 

As the seasons change, the little cli- 
mates about you will change, As the 
waters in streams get warmer, there 
will be definite points where the dif- 
ferent species of fish begin to feed, to 
breed, or to cease these activities. At 
about 60°F. the cluster flies that have 
lived in my attic thru the winter will 
come out and perch on the warm sid- 
ing on my house. 

To learn about these things, I fasten 
two glass coffee cans together with 
holes thru their metal tops. In each 
can I put a thermometer and animals 
whose behavior I wish to study. With 
the help of a hot-water bottle and an 
ice pack, I can make conditions un- 
comfortably hot or cold. 

From what I see wasps and flies do 
in my coffee-can climates, I can under- 
stand what I see them do in the open 
air. If a wasp flies in my bottle at a 
temperature of 80°F. and stops flying 
at a temperature of 60° or 100° F.,, | 
have some measure of what wasps will 
do in bigger areas. 


I can make these little climates 
to suit my interest of the moment. 
This may give me power to make my 
garden prosper, to make game stay in 
my woodlot, to make my home com- 
fortable, and to make me healthy. The 
study of little climates is intriguing, 
practical, simple, and profitable. | 
hope that you do not deny your pupils 
or yourself the fun that goes with their 
study, 

Tho it is nice to know academically 
about the climate at the North Pole, 
I doubt if many of my readers go there 
to investigate. But there is nothing 
academic about cold feet when you 
camp in the woods in the winter. 
Those who live next to nature learn 
to know where to find the little cli- 
mates that are comfortable. 

The camper, the physician, the 
farmer, the game conservationist have 
discovered the importance of under- 
standing little climates. I wonder 
when the teaching profession will ful- 
ly realize this importance 








HOMAS W. BICKNELL said, as 
he looked the future of the 
teaching profession in 1884, “Our best 
primary teachers and our best high- 


into 


schoo! teachers will receive equal sal- 
But Bicknell’s 1884 address to 
National 


aries.” 
the Association 
was far ahead of his time. Single salary 
schedules and 
highschool teachers are now typical 
practice in city schools but this has 
only recently become true. 


Education 


for elementary-school 


It was not until 1920 that two young 
school superintendents—one later to 
become president of the NEA, one to 
become a United States Commissioner 
of Education—agreed to 
to then 


recommend 
respective schoolboards in 
Denver and Des Moines the untried 
scheme of a single schedule for sala- 
ries for and 


Perhaps the young superin- 


elementary secondary 
teachers. 
tendents were surprised when both 
“Yes’—and a 
movement was launched. 

The NEA in 1921 passed the first of 
its many resolutions favoring the sin- 
gle salary schedule; the NEA Salary 
Committee in 1923 reported that 16% 
of city salary schedules were providing 


schoolboards said new 


equal pay for elementary and secon- 
dary teachers. Twenty years later this 
proportion had more than doubled 
but it still was only 36%. 

Single salary schedules were not in 
the majority until 1946-47; that year 


they represented 64% 


;, of the city sched- 


ules reported. The long campaign of 
education of profession and_ public 
had borne fruit in the salary revisions 
of the early postwar years. 


Why a Single Schedule? 


The adoption of a single schedule 
of salaries for elementary-school and 
highschool teachers of equal qualifi- 
cations puts administrative action in 
full support of the long-accepted 
theory that elementary education 
plays a fundamental part in the de- 
velopment of the individual. 

It says in effect that it is no less a 
service to help a child to form habits 
of group living and individual respon- 
sibility than it is to help a youth to de- 
velop and direct his alert mind and 
boundless energies. In addition, the 
typical single schedule, often called 
‘preparation schedule,” provides high- 
er salaries for professional preparation 
above the minimum requirement. 

The fact that most single salary 
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SINGLE SALARY 


schedules recognize different levels of 
preparation creates several character- 
istic problems. The NEA Research Di- 
vision is asked, for example, whether 
equivalents for degrees should be ac- 
cepted, whether a teacher should re- 
ceive immediate salary recognition 
when a higher level of preparation is 
attained, and whether older teachers 
with substandard preparation should 
be given preferential treatment in put- 
ting a single schedule into effect. 

People of informed intelligence and 
high professional ideals will be found 
on both sides of questions such as 
these. The Research Division can 
claim no inner light that would give 
the right answers. But the Division can 
report on the outcome of the argu- 
ments, as revealed in salary schedules 
actually adopted. It has done so in the 
NEA Research Bulletin, “Analysis of 
Single Salary Schedules” [October 
1947, 25¢]. 

In 1946-47, the NEA Research Di- 
vision received copies of single salary 
schedules from 452 school systems. 
These schedules, two-thirds of which 
had been adopted or revised in 1946, 
were the basis of the October Research 
Bulletin. They were analyzed for evi- 
dence related especially to single sal- 
ary schedules and on general prob- 
lems of scheduling as well. 


Equivalents for Degrees 

On the first of the questions men- 
tioned above [equivalents for degrees] 
the practice is about two to one in fa- 
vor of requiring specific degrees. 
About two-thirds of the schedules pro- 
vide a salary class for the bachelor’s 
degree with no mention of an equiva- 
lent; about a third provide a salary 
class recognizing either the bachelor’s 
degree or an equivalent. The propor- 
tions are the same for the master’s de- 
gree. 

Within a schedule, however, differ- 
ent policies may prevail as to the bach- 
elor’s and master’s degree. No equiva- 
lent may be accepted for the bache- 
lor’s degree, but the next higher class 
may be for one year of approved ad- 
ditional study with no mention of a 


higher degree. Or the reverse may be 
true—equivalent accepted for the 
bachelor’s degree, but none for the 
master’s. 

About a fourth of the schedules re- 
quire a teacher to give evidence at 
stated intervals of continued profes- 
sional growth. A four-year or five-year 
interval is typical; six semester hours 
of professional study is the typical re- 
quirement. Of schedules having these 
requirements, about a third state that 
educative travel, if approved in ad- 
vance and reported upon acceptably, 
would meet the study requirement in 
part. Other equivalents are research, 
writing, work for education associa- 
tions, and work experience related to 
the teaching field. 

The evaluation of equivalents and 
credentials has opened the door for 
one form of service by local profes- 
sional associations. One in ten of the 
larger cities has provided for an eval- 
uation commission, or other group of 
like title, to set up policies and some- 
times to pass on individual creden- 
tials. The local teachers association is 
named in a number of these schedules 
as the agency for selecting the evalua- 
tion committee. 

In some communities a continuing 
salary committee, representing the 
teachers association and the adminis- 
tration, is assigned broad functions in 
reviewing and appraising salary polli- 
cies, with evaluation of credentials as 
one responsibility. 


Reclassification on Basis of 
Advanced Preparation 

Most single salary schedules have at 
least three separate salary classes for 
different levels of preparation. Teach- 
ers in service may qualify for transfer 
to a higher class by additional study. 

Suppose a teacher is awarded a mas- 
ter’s degree at the close of a university 
summer session; should that affect his 
salary status for the coming year? Only 
about a fifth of the schedules refer to 
the procedure followed in reclassify- 
ing a teacher in a higher class; some 
clues may be found, however, in the 
practices reported by this one-fifth. 
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About two-thirds of the schedules 
prov ide that reclassification for the en- 
suing year may be made on the basis 
of evidence submitted in September. 
The contract signed in the spring may 
have to be rewritten in September or 
notice may have to be given in the 
spring so that the contract is written 
conditionally for the higher salary 
class. About a third of the schedules 
require that transcripts on which re- 
classification for the next year is based 
must be on file before the close of 
school in June. 

Fewer questions are raised about 
the time of reclassification, however, 
than about its effect on amount of sal- 
arv. In a few cities, teachers with the 
master’s degree receive no extra salary 
until after reaching the maximum 
for the bachelor’s degree [a fourth of 
the cities over 100,00 follow this plan; 
less than a tenth of the smallest cities]. 
But the typical plan is to have a high- 
er minimum, and higher salaries at all 
steps of the schedule, for the teacher 
with advanced preparation. When the 
teacher is reclassified there is an in- 
crease to mark the transfer into a high- 
er salary class, in addition to any in- 
crement earned on the basis of added 
experience. 

Placement of Nondegree Teachers 

Suppose that Miss Moore and Miss 
Short were both appointed as elemen- 
tary-school teachers in 1920, the year 
they graduated from a two-year nor- 
mal school. Thru the years Miss 
Moore, at considerable expenditure 
of time and money, has earned her 
bachelor’s degree. Miss Short has ren- 
dered acceptable service, but without 
benefit of further study. Both teach- 
ers are at the maximum of the former 
schedule. How are they to be classified 
on a newly adopted single salary 
schedule? 

Thirteen percent of the salary 
schedules would “give the breaks” to 
Miss Short—schedules in which the 
lowest class is for teachers with bache- 
lor’s degrees. Those already in service 
with lower qualifications would be 
classified with the bachelor’s degree 
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teachers and be permitted to reach 
the same maximum salary. But the 
typical practice is to have at’ least one 
salary class for teachers with less than 
four years of preparation. More than 
a third of the single schedules provide 
separate classes for teachers with as 
little as two years of preparation. 

In addition to help that may be giv- 
en the older teachers in setting up the 
byasic salary classes, about 5% of the 
schedules include some other plan of 
preferential treatment. Usually these 
advantages are limited to teachers 
with 15 to 20 years of completed expe- 
rience at the time the new schedule is 
adopted. For example, a teacher may 
be automatically upgraded by one sal- 
ary class, or he may be given the op- 
tion of transfer to the bachelor-degree 
class on completion of a minimum 
amount of professional study. 

Another device that opens salary op- 
portunities to the older teacher is an 
“extended-service maximum.” In sev- 
eral schedules the last three or four 
increments in each salary class are 
“five-year increments” granted on con- 
dition that a teacher has served five 
years on the preceding salary step and 
has given evidence of continued pro- 
fessional growth. 


When Is a Schedule a Schedule? 

The three issues discussed above are 
merely samples of the kinds of ques- 
tions that should be clarified in. pre- 
paring a single salary schedule. Many 
of the “schedules” received by the Re- 
search Division give only the outline 
of salary classes, with no information 
as to the regulations under which the 
schedule was applied. Local teachers 
associations could render a service in 
many communities by codifying the 
existing salary policies for the infor- 
mation of members. Such a first step 
might lead to clarification or revision 
of policies and might result in the 
adoption of new comprehensive sched- 
ules. 

A satisfactory salary policy must first 
of all provide salaries that are large 
enough to attract and retain compe- 
tence. In thousands of communities 


where this basic standard still cannot 
be met, there are improvements pos- 
sible in the direction of fairness and 
orderliness in using the money avail- 
able for salaries. Comprehensive sal- 
ary policies will include these essential 
features: 

[1] Introduction—What is the pur- 
pose of the schedule? What is the in 
tent of the board as to the administra- 
tion of the schedule? What is the re- 
lationship of the teachers association 
to the salary policy? 

[2] Description of salary classifica- 
tion—What classes does the schedule 
contain? What are the qualifications 
for each class? What equivalents are 
accepted? 

[3] Basic salary schedule—What are 
the actual amounts of annual salary, 
for each salary step in each salary class? 

[4] Regulations governing the ap- 
plication of the schedule—How shall 
new teachers be placed on the sched- 
ule? What are the conditions govern- 
ing the progress from step to step with- 
in a salary class? What procedure is 
followed in reclassification? 

[5] Transition from former salaries 
to new schedule—What plan is to be 
followed in fixing salaries of present 
teachers under the new salary sched- 
ule? 

[6] Administrative and superi isory 
personnel and special assignments— 
What positions are not covered by the 
basic salary schedule? How are the sal- 
aries to be fixed for these positions? 
How are salaries of administrators 
scheduled? Is there to be extra pay for 
extra duties for certain assignments? 
What salaries are scheduled for the 
nonteaching, noncertificated person- 
nel? 

The foregoing topics and questions 
suggest the framework of an adequate 
salary policy, whether a single sched- 
ule based on preparation or the tradi- 
tional position type. The details filled 
in for each community will be colored 
by previous salary policy and by spe- 
cific local attitudes and conditions. 

The single salary schedule of today 
lays the ground for unifying the teach- 
ing staff and for recognizing profes- 
sional specialization beyond minimum 
requirements. Only the future will re- 
veal the direction of further improve- 
ments. The way is open for profes- 
sional insight and social inventiveness 
by school authorities and teacher rep 
resentatives. 

—HAZEL DAVIS, assistant director, 
NEA Research Division. 











HUMAN RELATIONS 
in the Classroom 


HE teacher has the dual obliga- 
tion of providing for individual 
and for social growth. Society depends 
upon reiationships among people—in 
families, in small groups as in class- 
rooms, in voluntary associations, and 
in governmental organizations at the 
community, state, national, and inter- 
national levels. Such relationships also 
provide a basis for personal sé€curity 
and for happiness or unhappiness. 
Schools hold that the 
achievement of desirable social atti- 


properly 


tudes and behavior is an important 
objective of the educational process. 


Social Climates 


In the authoritarian classroom, the 
teacher assumes major responsibility 
for planning. The plans in turn may 
have been developed in some detail 
with a mandate for instruction from 
a higher administrative or supervisory 
authority. 

Assignments, commands, personal 
praise and criticism, and force, if nec- 
essary, are technics for control in the 
authoritarian group. 

In the democratic group, children 
have Opportunity to discuss purposes 


and to exercise freedom of 


some 
choice. The teacher, as a more mature 
person, shares information and gives 
professional aid and encouragement. 
The teacher tends to be an integral 
part of the group. 

Praise and criticism are given on an 
objective rather than a personal basis. 

In the laissez-faire group, the teach- 
er is in the role of an “innocent by- 
stander.”” He is willing to supply ma- 
terials and information but does little 
in the way of leadership, guidance, or 
participation in planning. 

Children often seem a little lost as 
to group purposes in this situation and 
may become dissatisfied with their 
lack of efficiency and accomplish- 
ments.. Wanting clarity in purpose 
and plan, they are dissatisfied with un- 
certainty and confusion. An error in 
some interpretations of modern edu- 
cation has been the assumption that 
laissez-faire was democracy. 
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Dominative and Integrative Behavior 

The dominative or integrative be- 
havior of the teacher is influential in 
establishing school atmospheres. In 
socially integrative behavior the teach- 
er takes into account the experiences, 
desires, purposes, and judgments of 
others with an active attempt to dis- 
cover common purposes. In domina- 
tive behavior, purposes may be accom- 
plished by use of force, commands, 
threats, shame, and blame. 

There is some tendency for children 
to respond in a fashion similar to the 
example set by a leader. The thought- 
ful teacher may break the circle of 
meeting force with force by a deliber- 
ate change of technic so that cooper- 
ation is fostered. 


Coaction and Interaction 


Two common relationships in class- 
room groups are described in the il- 
lustration. Coaction, useful for carry- 
ing On some routine relationships and 
for mass movements, is involved when 
the group as a whole acts in response 
to a teacher. Traditional schools tend 
to emphasize coaction. Fixed seating, 
with children looking at the backs of 
those ahead of them, fosters coaction. 
Interaction in such a group is usually 
between the teacher and each pupil. 

By contrast, in the interactive group, 
members are commonly aranged in a 
“face-to-face” situation around a table, 
in a circle, or in a semi-circle. The 
teacher assumes certain responsibili- 
ties for group management but the 
children are encouraged to discuss 
with one another and to grow in their 
ability to conduct themselves as effec- 
tive members of a social group with 
common purposes. 

It is important for children to have 
experience both in coaction and inter- 
action. In a democracy we place much 
emphasis on growth in responsible so- 
cial participation. 


Class Size 


Disagreements about the desirable 
size for a class often occur because of 
uncertainties about values. A class of 
30 children operated cn a strictly 
coactive basis may respond to one 
“blanket” direction. In addition there 
will be 30 possible relationships be- 
tween the children and the teacher. 
To add one or five to such a group 
does not make much difference. 

When all of the individuals in a 
group of 30 have an opportunity to 
interact there are 435 possible pairs. 








INTERACTION 


These become 465 with the addition 
of one child and jump to 595 with the 
addition of five children. 

Invention and the introduction of 
new methods occur most often in the 
smaller classes. Appraisals of achieve- 
ment in traditional and modern class- 
rooms usually fail to show important 
differences in those subjects which are 
learned individually or which are 
learned equally well in the coacting 
situation. The important qualities of 
initiative, volunteering, participation, 
and creative production are common- 
ly higher in the interacting class. 


Cooperation 


Someone has defined cooperation 
as “You coo while I operate.” Compli- 
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ance and obedience to the teacher is 
not the full measure of cooperation. 
When a problem of importance arises, 
an effective procedure, with a teache1 
or child leader, is to have members of 
the group share suggestions, analyze 
and discuss them fully, attempt to rep- 
and reconcile minority inter- 
ests, and to decide on a desirable 


resent 


course of action. 

Such a process has been shown to be 
more effective in modifying attitudes 
and behavior than plans and rules 
enforced 
ance by the group. 


which are without accept- 


Language Control of Behavior 

The teacher is most effective when 
he uses much constructive language 
and tells the child what to do instead 
of what not to do. Language promotes 
action when it is encouraging rather 
than discouraging and approving 
rather than disapproving. The teach- 
er’s language stimulates similar verbal 
expression in children and social re- 
lations become smoother. 

It would probably be wise if all 
school rules and regulations could be 
rephrased to eliminate “don’t” and to 
emphasize “do.” “Don’t run in the 
halls” may easily become “Walk in the 
halls.” 


children have discussed the values in- 


It is assumed, of course, that 


volved in the decisions that are made 
to improve social behavior. 

Some persons have worried about 
the research that shows the superior 
effectiveness of positive and construc- 
tive language controls. They fear that 
the knowledge may be exploited by a 
leader for individual rather than so- 
cial purposes. Such a possibility exists 
in every advance but is not a necessary 
consequence. 


Home and Community Factors 

Interpersonal relationships within 
a classroom are a reflection of the 
home and community. Caste, class, 
and socio-economic differences are ap- 
parent. The pattern of “discipline” in 
a classroom is often as much a reflec- 
tion of the community in which the 
school is located as it is of a considered 
educational plan. 

Children who have been treated as 
individuals in the home with much re- 
spect for rights and feelings as well as 
obligations expect the same treatment 
in school. Children who have been ac- 
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customed to the heavy hand of paren 
tal authority may expect a continua 
tion of the same pattern in school. 
Commonly, children of many _ back- 
grounds are mixed in the same class- 
room group. 


Social Forces 

The measurement of social forces 
or sociometry contributes to an under- 
standing of relationships among mem- 
bers of a grade. Children, for example, 
may be asked to supply three names 
of others in the room in response to 
each of three statements: 

I would like best to work with these 
children: 

I would like best to play with these 
children: 

I would like best to have these chil- 
dren sit near me: 

The accompanying chart illustrates 
a method for describing the choices 
that are made. Results for 18 boys [tri- 
angles] and 18 girls [circles] in a sixth 
grade are given. Children who re- 
ceived 15 or more choices are placed in 
the inner circle. Those who received 
three or less were placed in the outer 
circle and the rest were distributed 
between. Lines have been drawn be- 
tween children who chose each other. 

It will be noted that there are no 
mutual ties between the boys and girls 
—a common trend at this age. Some 
children on the “fringe” failed to re- 
ceive from anyone and, of 
course, their own choices were not re- 
ciprocated, 

The children in the inner circle us- 
ually have so many desirable qualities 
that the teacher does not worry much 
about them. They are a source of 
strength and leadership. The task is to 
direct these assets in desirable direc- 


choices 





SOCIOGRAM 


tions and to avoid the formation of 
exclusive sub-groups. 

In the finds the 
friendless children who may have been 
ill and unable to take a part in activi- 
ties, who:come from deprived homes, 
who may be new to the school, who 
are shy, or who are so troublesome in 
their conduct as to repel the others. 
They are often unhappy about their 
lack of acceptance. They have a strong 
tendency toward disinterest in what is 
going on in the classroom, and fre- 
quently try to escape from it. 

Unpopular children deserve and 
commonly receive extra attention, 
counsel, and help in socialization from 
the teacher. Conference with the par- 
ents and “‘talk-contacts” with the chil- 
dren can be useful. 

Classroom and 


outer circle one 


home forces can 
sometimes be placed in operation to 
improve the status of isolated and re- 
jected children. 


Frustration and Aggression 


A child may find much security in 
the social relationships in a classroom. 
Security is threatened, however, if he 
encounters isolation and rejection by 
his classmates, criticism by the teacher, 
failure thru the imposition of tasks 
beyond his capacity, unwise reporting 
methods, or lack of sensitivity to social 
relationships in classification for in- 
struction. 

Children who are failed repeatedly 
and retarded in schools supply a dis- 
proportionate number of individuals 
who present behavior problems and 
become delinquent. 

Frustration, or the creation of bar- 
riers between an individual and his 
personal and social goals, produces 
tension. To relieve it the child be- 
and fights back. 
Other symptoms may be withdrawal 


comes aggressive 


and escape, as in truancy. 


Individual and Social Growth 
Earlier articles in this series have 
been concerned primarily with indi- 
vidual growth. The present account 
has stressed social relations. The final 
article in the January issue will de- 
scribe a philosophy of growth for 
schools based upon a harmonization 
of individual needs and social goals. 

The concepts in this article are described 
more fully in a textbook on child develop- 


ment by the writer to be published by D. C. 
Heath Company, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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Theory and practical experi- 
ence meet in the child-care 
center. 


by PROXY 


WO-year-old tots have replaced test tubes and Bunsen burners 

in a laboratory for teenage girls at Polytechnic Highschool in 
Long Beach. 

The opportunity for highschool girls to serve their internship 
in homemaking thru working with children presented itself when 
child-care centers were established for preschool-age children. 

Clara Cramsey, who directs the homemaking classes at Polytechnic 
High, watched with interest the transformation of a bungalow ad- 
joining the highschool grounds into a child-care center. Then she 
pointed out to the school administration that homemaking is the 
only profession in which the novice is welcomed with open arms. 
She quoted statistics to show that the number of divorces in the 
nation has skyrocketed to 600,000 a year—an increase of more than 
60% over a five-year period. She asserted that home life can be 
satisfying and successful or it can be irksome and frustrating, de- 
pending upon the background and experience brought to the job. 
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| Her final point was that reading 
about and discussing the problems of 





















































homemaking are not enough. Before 

agirl can really master the homemak- 

ing skills, she must actually do what 

is required in the daily routine of 

the home. Administrators, convinced, 

Y ¢ were willing to give the plan a trial. 
The teenage mothers by proxy 

proved apt pupils. They receive a 
good grade not for the mere learning, 
thru teacher or textbook admonition, 
’ that every child should be given cod 

ors liver oil, but for pouring out a spoon- 
in ful and getting Mary to take it with- 
out a fuss! 
lp They learn that they should not 
en pass over a child’s questions without 
an answer. They try to answer ques- 
- tions honestly, briefly, and in lan- 
d- guage the children can understand. 
he | The girls give their daytime chil- 
he dren praise, love, and affection, but 
a not to the point of preventing develop- 
he ment of selfreliance. They look the 
am other way sometimes when 


be 
le- 


Tommy gets into trouble with his 
playmates, because they know it 
is a good idea for him to work 
out some of his own problems. 
Miss Cramsey is enthusiastic 
about the results, . 
“These teenage girls do not yet 
know all the answers,” she says. 
| “They have not acquired all the 
skills and knowledge necessary for 
| successful family life. They realize, 
| however, that a_ trial-and-error 
approach to the profession of 
homemaking can lead only to 
heartaches. They know that edu- 
cation for family life is essentially 
the development of a series of prop- 
erly balanced competencies—mental, 
emotional, and manual—which enable 
the parent or child to become a posi- 
uve contributor to happy and whole- 
some family life. The program is much 
more, however, than marital-happi- 
ness insurance. Anything the school 
can do to help students gain more 
from their home life is a service not 
only to the individual but to society.” 
Sixteen hundred teensters are grad- 
ates of these practical courses in 
| homemaking and homenursing. The 
| program has been geared to admit an 
additional 200 highschool girls each 
semester. And thought is being given 
to enlarging the program to include 
future fathers. 
7 
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The Picture 


HERE it was—The Unity School, 

a bleak one-room building, drab 
and dilapidated. 

“Even worse than I had imagined,” 
Eura Mathis thought as he climbed 
the steep slope of the knoll on which 
the Kentucky schoolhouse squatted. 
Rains had worn away the soil in deep 
gullies that led down into what had 
once been a driveway. Two of the 
front steps were rotted to near use- 
lessness. 

This the school in which 
Mathis had contracted to teach. On 
Sundays he preached in the church 
nearby; on weekdays, beginning in 
two weeks, he would be the teacher 
here. 


was 


Inside, 20 seats were nailed to the 
rough wood floor in rows of five each. 
Dust and dirt were everywhere. The 
walls were black. A round 
rusty stove stood near the center of 
the room. Wires held up a long crook- 
ed stove pipe. 


almost 


['wenty hopeful boys and girls from 
farm homes would depend on him 
for guidance. What would they want, 
these children of poor farmers? What 
did they need? Upon what resources 
could he draw? 

The preacher spent the next few 
days mopping up the schoolhouse 
and thinking. Then one morning it 
was the first day of school and the 
flock of girls and boys from grades 
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one to eight, aged six to 15, filled the 
shabby seats. 

The new teacher pulled up his 
rickety chair, sat down, and looked 
around the room. 

“You and I are going to spend a 
lot of hours in this place,” he said, 
“What does it need? What's wrong 
with it?” 

Everybody looked around, 

“The stove’s a mess,” someone said. 

“It’s dark in here. I wish the walls 
were painted.” 

“My desk is scratched and the iron 
on it’s rusty.” 

“Some of the boards in the floor are 
rotted.” 

“Well, you have good eyes,” said 
the teacher. ‘How are you on ideas? 
How can we get some of these things 
we need?” This brought on a discus- 
sion about working together. 

Then one of the older boys raised 
an urgent hand. ‘My dad says I need 
to learn to read and write and figure 
better this year, because maybe it will 
be my last year in school.” 

Front that, the preacher-teacher 
gathered his thought for the day and 
for the weeks to come. “How can I 
bring about a change in this school 
environment and at the same time 
cause a ehange in these 20 girls and 
boys? And how do I want them to 
change? To become better citizens, 


"We aren't expert 
painters, but a -lit- 
tle paint makes a 
lot of difference." 





to learn how to use and understand 
and appreciate the things around 
them, to learn to read and write and 
figure, to work together, to become 
better thinkers, and to enjoy them. 
selves. Above all, the spirit and re. 
sults of our work and ideas must sift 
thru all of Marshall County,” 

The beginning was slow. Groups of 
children began to work on school 
improvements at odd hours of the 
day, before school, at noon, after 
school, occasionally on Saturday. An 
over-all plan of work was devised, so 
that every child could contribute such 
work as he was able. 

The desks were sandpapered and 
varnished, The floors were repaired. 
One boy brought a piece of wallboard 
for use as a bulletinboard. Someone 
found a table to use for a wash 
stand; someone else sandpapered and 
painted it. 

The children made progress in 
reading, arithmetic, and spelling, and 
the other socalled essentials, but they 
learned even more as they faced the 
problems involved in transforming 
their schoolroom. They learned to 
plan and work together, to find out 
how much things cost, to devise ways 
of making a little go far, to organize 
their work, to add up their accom- 
plishments, and to find out the reasons 
for their failures. 

Then one day the teacher and all 
the pupils made a trip, in Mr. Mathis’ 
Ford and trailer, to the shores of a 
nearby lake formed by one of the 
newly constructed TVA dams. 

Upon arrival at the lake site, the 
group gathered around and _ heard 
about the reason for the building of 
the dam that caused the headwater 
lake. 

After lunch the children gathered 
on the hillside to see a picture drawn 
in the smooth sands by Eura Mathis, 
It was an outline picture of the county. 

“Here is our school,” said the 
teacher and marked the place with a 
twig. “Here’s Mary’s house and farm. 
Here’s Henry’s.”” And so on until all 
the farms were located. 

Then followed a discussion of the 
land on those farms, and then how 
the dads and mothers make the living 
that buys the food and the clothes and 
houses, and how the taxes and other 
bills get paid. 

On the way back to Unity School 
twice the car stopped and Mr. Mathis 
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pointed out fields that couldn’t be 
used because of the deep gullies that 
had been washed into them. “Like 
those in our schoolyard,” the teacher 
explained. “But the field over there 
is covered with alfalfa, and the water 
can’t get at it to wash it away.” 

As a result of the field trip, and 
of the subsequent discussion, Unity 
School made its first step into the 
community and the community 
stepped into the school. Pupil-written 
invitations were sent to parents. 

The parents came, mostly men, 15 
of them. By the light of a gas mantle 
lamp brought from his own house, the 
teacher met them—the shy, the curi- 
ous, the skeptical, the interested. Most 
of the men had never been in the 
schoolhouse before. The few who had 
been, noticed the change that had 
come over the place. 

“Your children and I,” Eura Mathis 
said, “have asked you to come here 
tonight because we believe that we 
can all work together to make this 
community a better place to live in.” 
He explained his idea of making the 
school the meeting place for the per- 
sons in the community and for work- 
ing out the ideas that might benefit 
all. He explained how he had talked 
with people who said they were will- 
ing to help. 

“Who's willing to help us?” 

“The other day I had a talk with 
our county agricultural agent. He 
and his assistant have made a study 
of some of the things that would help 
us get a better living out of our land. 
They would be glad to come over to 
our school some evening and answer 
questions. 

“I had a long talk with a man who 
had been appointed regional educa- 
tion officer of the TVA too. He would 
come over and tell us some of the ways 
TVA can help us. 

“Then I found an agricultural 
teacher over at the new highschool. 
He’s interested in us.” Then the 
teacher told about the County Health 
Department and about individuals he 
knew at the State Teachers College 
in Murray who were willing to help. 

As a result of this talk with the 
parents, a series of meetings on “How 
To Make Our Community a Better 
Place To Live in” were held. There 
Was no great rush for seats at first, but 
gradually the spirit of the meetings 
spread, and the group grew larger. 
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“Mr. Mathis says we read better every day." 


“How can we make our soil produce 
more of the things we need?” The ag- 
ricultural agent and others discussed 
the need for adding lime and _ phos- 
phate to the soil, the desirability of 
using cover crops, of developing more 
pasture land, of rotating crops, of 
growing more legumes. 

Each time there was a meeting of 
parents there evidence of the 
work going on in the day school. Ex- 
hibits of different types of soil, of 
farm crops, of source pamphlets were 
there to be examined. 

The parents could see the gradual 
changes the school was undergoing. 
One old storage room had been made 
into an office, another into a cloak- 
room. The desks had been repaired, 
repainted, and put on runners so that 
they could be moved around. 

The teacher found that the daily 
paper and magazines to which he sub- 
scribed were the only ones in the com- 
munity. An appeal to Murray State 
Teachers College resulted in a sys- 
tematic saving and delivery of maga- 
zines and newspapers to the school for 
use of children and parents. The re- 
gional library helped to supply read- 
ing material. Farm journals were 
taken home, read, and returned. ‘The 
children built a reading table which 
turned out to be very popular. 

Along came spring and the chil- 
dren realized how barren the school- 
grounds were. There were 
where grass should be. There were 
no shrubs and only a few scrub oak 
trees. And so a new job was under- 
taken by parents and children work- 
ing together. ‘Today travelers along 
Highway 98 see the schoolyard be- 
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ginning to take on a trim and attrac- 
tive appearance. Grass is beginning 
to grow. A few young evergreen trees 
have been transplanted to the school- 
yard. The driveway has been graded. 

Today carry electricity to 
many of the homes in the community. 


wires 


There are enough customers so that 
REA has installed the line. There is 
a telephone line too. More cows are 
raised, milk and cream sold. 
There are more productive crops, 


more 


more gardens. People are learning to 
make the the 
hand. 

The picture that Eura Mathis drew 
in the sand on the hillside has changed 
and it is still changing. It has been 
redrawn thru the cooperative efforts 
of the men women in it. The 
change began in the one-room school 
and spread into the lives of all who 
work and live 

\ new way ol 


most ol resources at 


and 


there. 

life is gradually 
in this community—a 
life, 


would be 


emecre ing more 


abundant 

Mathis 
“We still 
make 


more nearly satisfying. 


the first to say: 


have a long way to go to 


this community into a place 


that’s exactly what we need and want; 
our school still has a long way to go 


too. But we have learned some very 


important lessons about how to work 
and plan together since we made that 
picture in the sand.” 


[The author wishes to thank Ruby Smith 
of Murray State Teachers College, Murray, 
Kentucky, for help in the preparation of 
the article.} 
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THE TEACHER'S PRAYER 


by Gabriela Mistral 


Loorp: Thou who taught, forgive me that I teach, that I bear the name of 
teacher, which Thou didst bear while on earth. 

GrvE me love only for my school; let not the burning brand of beauty be 
able to rob it of my incessant tenderness. 

TEACHER, make lasting my fervor and fleeting my disillusion. 

Uproot in me this impure desire to be treated justly, which still troubles 
me, the protest which arises in me when I am wounded. Let me not be 
hurt by misunderstanding nor saddened by the forgetfulness of those 
whom I have taught. 

Grant that I be more a mother than mothers are, that like them I may love 
and defend what is not flesh of my flesh. Grant that I may make of one 
of my girls my perfect verse, and that I may leave for Thee my most 
penetrating melody implanted within her, for the time when my lips 
no longer shall sing. 

SHow me Thy gospel realized within my time, that I may not renounce the 
hourly struggle for it. 

Put in my democratic school the splendor which shone above Thy circle of 
barefooted children. 

MAKE me strong, even in my woman’s lack of strength, and that woman a 
poor one; make me scornful of all power which is not pure, of all pressure 
which is not that of Thy burning will over my life. 

FRIEND, go with me, sustain me! Often I shall have no one but Thee at my 
side. When my teaching is become more perfect and my truth more 
burning, I shall be left apart from those of the world, but then Thou 
wilt press me against Thy heart, which has known its fill of solitude and 
desertion. I shall not seek approval except in Thy glance. 

GRANT me simplicity and make me profound; free me from being complicated 
or banal in my daily lesson. 

GRANT that each morning when I enter my school I may lift my eyes above 
my wounded heart. May I not carry to my desk my little material long- 
ings, my petty griefs. 

LIGHTEN my hand in punishment and make it still gentler in caresses. May 
I reprimand with regret, that I may know I have corrected in love. 

Grant that I give spiritual form to my brick schoolbuilding. May the bright- 
ness of my enthusiasm envelop its poor entrance, its bare room. May 
my heart be more a column for it and my goodwill more golden than 
the columns and gold of wealthy schools. 

And finally, remind me from the paleness of Velazquez’ canvas, that to teach 
and to love intensely on earth is to arrive at the last day with the lance- 


thrust of Longinus thru one’s heart.—rransiated by racnen LoucuRIDcE 


Central Michigan College of Education 
Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


[Use this page from the NEA JOURNAL, December 1947, on your bulletinboard.] 
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«BA THOUSAND men coming one 

at a time could not move a 50-ton 
boulder, but a thousand men coming 
gs one could move it with ease.” 

Are the members of your local asso- 
ciation moving as one? Are they alert 
to their Opportunities and responsi- 
bilities? Do you any “hitch- 
hikers” among Do you need 
assistance in welding them into a con- 


have 
them? 


sructive, dynamic force for profes- 
sional advancement? 

The NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers is designed to render just 
such assistance, Its purpose is to unite 
and strengthen the efforts of local and 
state classroom teachers associations, 
and to encourage teacher leaders to as- 
sume their responsibilities in profes- 
sional organization. 


Publications 


The Department keeps its members 
informed on its work by means of a 
News Bulletin sent three times a vear 
to presidents olf affiliated local associa- 
tions and available to others upon re- 
quest. This carries items of signifi- 
cance on current issues and provides 
an exchange of ideas on projects and 
programs of local associations. 

Program chairmen will be particu- 
larly interested in a series of discussion 
pamphlets prepared by the Depart- 
ment and the NEA Research Division. 
These are widely used by locals for 
study and reference. 

The pamphlets [15¢ each] are de- 
voted to teacher tenure, retirement, 
ethics, credit unions, leaves of absence, 
salary schedules, rating, and school 
marks and promotions. 

In each of fields conditions 
vary widely in different sections; some 
areas are more advanced than others. 
In some cases legislation is required; 
in others local boards have power to 
improve conditions. Working with the 
school administration and with the 
State association, the local association 
can gather facts and formulate a long- 
time program of action. 

For groups interested in organizing 
local associations, an organization 
packet is available free upon request. 
It contains suggestions for organizing, 


these 
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program planning, and other activi- 
ties for new locals. 

Three attractive leaflets, which have 
been prepared by the Department 
with the assistance of the NEA Re- 
search Division, are proving very pop- 
ular. The titles are: Let’s Look For- 
ward—Professionally, Am I Plus or 
Minus in Public Relations? and Is My 
Ballot Showing? Available in limited 
quantities without cost, these make 
excellent materials to put into the 
hands of members. 

Copies of the dramatization, The 
Reflections of a Teacher, are now 
available. Written by Elizabeth Ko- 
letka and Charles Nepper, two West 
Virginia teachers, this socio-drama 
was presented at the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers banquet in 
Cincinnati last July. All rights to the 
script have been given to the Depart 
ment. The dramatization is especially 
appropriate for state and regional 
meetings, county institutes, and for 
presentation before civic groups by lo- 
cal associations. Single copies are free; 
additional copies, 25¢ each. 

Other publications of this Depart- 
ment of special interest to program 
chairmen include two panels and a 
symposium. All are desirable for use 
with local, state, or regional associa- 
tions. The first is entitled Panel on 
Unesco; the second, Strengthening the 
Moral Fibre of the Nation. The sym- 
posium deals with Classroom Teacher 
Organization. All may be had free on 
request. 

The Official Report of the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers is pub- 
lished annually. Copies for 1946-47 are 
just off the press. This free publication 
contains reports of the national offi- 
cers and committee members, and the 
platform and resolutions of the De- 
partment. 


Field Work and Conferences 
Field work is an important part of 
the assistance to locals given by this 
Department. Field workers, usually 
officers, help in organizing a new asso- 
ciation, in revitalizing an established 
one, or in representing the classroom 
teacher at conventions or on programs 

of a civic or professional nature. 
Leaders conferences are held annu- 
ally at which the presidents and ad- 
visory council members of the states 
meet to plan their programs for the 
year. Six regional conferences, held 


each year, serve as training schools for 
leaders and offer an excellent oppor- 
tunity for exchange of ideas and dis- 
cussion of problems on local, state, 
and national levels. 

Another form of conference that the 
Department has sponsored in the past 
two years is the conference within a 
state, or even within a small area of 
the state. 

Sometimes teachers are eager to 
have a local association but do not or- 
ganize one because they do not know 
how. All that is necessary in such in- 
stances is to arrange a meeting of sev- 
eral interested teachers and appeal to 
the Department, thru the president, 
executive secretary, or regional direc- 
tor, for aid. 

The Department will send, without 
cost to the group, an experienced 
teacher-leader, probably the regional 
director, and will, if necessary, defray 
the expenses of the conference, This 
type of service has been a valuable 
means of organizing many local asso- 
cliations. 

Stull another way in which this De- 
parunent helps locals is thru its an- 
nual national meeting. Following the 
meeting in Cincinnati, the Depart- 
ment held its fourth Classroom Teach- 
ers National Conference at Miami 
University, in Oxford, Ohio. A total 
of 159 teachers from 34 states and the 
District of Columbia were present. 

This conference offered a splendid 
opportunity for classroom teachers to 
discuss new trends in education, to 
learn how other groups are meeting 
their problems, and to discuss organi- 
zation plans and technics. They went 
home with many new ideas and a 
greatly broadened vision of their task. 

One of the most outstanding accom- 
plishments of the conference was the 
appointment of a committee to plan 
for assistance to teachers in war-devas- 
tated countries. This committee was 
responsible for collecting $1500 to be 
used for international relations pur- 
poses. For information see page 468 
of the September JOURNAL. 

There is a big job for every local, 
and there is help available for every 
local in doing that job. Are the mem- 
bers of your group working as one on 
the problems of the profession that 
are of importance to the many? If not, 
you may wish to secure assistance from 
the NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers. 
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Our Affiliated — 


HIS summer I arrived in a neigh- 





boring seacoast town just in time 
to witness the crowning of the state 
beauty queen. The winner—a blonde 
school teacher. From the caricatures 
of teachers in the early press to the 
winner of a statewide beauty contest 
represents considerable progress. 

In Finance 

Progress is evident also in more im- 
portant, if less conspicuous, lines. In 
the last ten years Washington tripled 
its state school support, tripled the 
minimum teachers salary [$800 to 
$2400]; doubled the average [$1650 to 
$3200]; and increased the maximum 
over $1500 per year. 

In that same period biennial state 
aid for school buildings was increased 
from $3,000,000 to $20,000,000 and the 
state’s contribution for teachers re- 
tirement from $650,000 to $11,000,000. 
Special educational services were also 
greatly expanded. 


How It Happened 

These changes cannot be completely 
explained by the decreased value of 
the dollar or the increased cost of liv- 
ing; the shortage of teachers or the 
prevalence of new children; higher 
certification requirements or lowered 
hem lines. Economics, politics, fash- 
ions, and the stork undoubtedly had 
their influences but improved educa- 
tional standards in Washington State 
have to a great extent been the result 
of increased professional activity and 
aroused public interest. 


Unified Dues 

Since a professional awakening gen- 
erally precedes a public arousement, 
we might well analyze some of the ele- 
ments in our professional growth. Our 
state has long encouraged allinclusive 
membership thru the use of one enrol- 
ment card for all three organizations. 
The War and Peace Fund Campaign 
in 1943, however, created an interest 
in a more effective method of achiev- 
ing professional unity. 

The WEA constitution was accord- 
ingly amended to allow local units to 
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A Decade of Progress 


JOE A. CHANDLER 


Executive Secretary of the Washington Education Association since July |, 1940 


adopt the allinclusive dues plan. Un- 
der this option three-fourths of our 
units now use the unified plan. As a 
result our NEA membership has trip- 
led and 95% of WEA’s members are 
now members of NEA. 


Teamwork 

The NEA state director was made a 
guest member of the state association’s 
governing board in order to facilitate 
and assure effective cooperation in 
state and national activities. Every 
year the NEA is represented by some 
national official, usually the president 
or regional director of the Classroom 
Teacher Department, on the ten re- 
gional convention programs. 

Special field service, financed joint- 
ly by the state and national associa- 
tions, serves local associations in de- 
velopment and extension of their ac- 
tivities as well as in their state and na- 
tional participation. 


Local Units Basic 

The WEA is not based upon large 
regional districts, but on local units 
small enough to meet frequently and 
keep everyone busy. The basic units 
are city units [more than one in larger 
cities], county units [comprising all 
members not in other local units], and 
institution units. 

These units conduct the member- 
ship canvass for the state and national 
associations as well as for the local or- 
ganization, furnish the delegates in 
our policy-making representative as- 
sembly, assist the state and national 
associations in carrying out their pro- 
grams, In general, they serve as a liai- 
son between the state association and 
its membership. In effect, the state as- 
sociation is a federation of its 94 local 
units. 


Lay Participation 
Another major factor in improved 
educational standards in Washington 
is a better informed and consequently 
more active and articulate lay public. 
Recognition of school service as a 


public service in which the interests of 
the public are paramount has actuated 


WEA policies and activities. Not mere- 
ly the welfare interests of the teachers, 
but the public’s proper interest in the 
extent, character, and effectiveness of 
the school program has had first place 
in the state association program. To 
that end it has been able to cooperate 
closely with lay organizations of the 
state whose primary interest is in edu- 
cation. 

Together with the State School Di- 
rectors Association, Washington Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, and 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, WEA has functioned, espe- 
cially in legislative promotion, in a 
working coalition, commonly known 
in Washington as The United School 
Forces. 

Thru this cooperation it has come 
about naturally that WEA has worked 
for school welfare and the lay educa- 
tional organizations have worked for 
teacher welfare. School and teacher 
welfare have thus been opposite sides 
of the single coin in which all have 
been concerned. 


Effective Leadership 

For many years an alliance of the 
school directors association, parent- 
teacher organization, and state super- 
intendent with the title of Allied Com- 
mittee of Sixteen has served instead of 
a general lay council such as has been 
the practice for several years in some 
other states. 

A new all lay state board of educa- 
tion and legislation making the state 
school directors association a statutory 
body with compulsory dues, a state 
office, and a paid secretary should in- 
crease public information about and 
interest in our schools. 


Big Dividends 


The results of unity in planning 
and action within the professional or- 
ganization and in public relations at- 
test the soundness and effectiveness of 
the policies which have been pursued. 
Cooperation among our local, state, 
and national organizations and with 
the lay public has paid big dividends 
to pupils and teachers alike. 
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The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 


For information about this vitally 
important campaign see page 620. 


Regional Conferences on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 


Tue NEA Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards 
will hold a series of regional confer- 
ences in December and January. Con- 
ference participants will be leaders 
in state departments of education, 
state education associations, state com- 
teacher education and 
professional standards, teacher-educa- 
tion institutions, and regional ac- 
crediting associations. 

Among topics to be discussed will 
be: improvement of the quality of 
teaching; raising of professional stand- 
ards; promotion of the $2400-to-$6000 
salary standard for qualified teachers; 
eliminating emergency certification; 
and reciprocity between state and re- 
gional agencies in preparation and 
certification of teachers. 

The regional conferences will serve 
as a followup to the Chautauqua, 


missions on 


N. Y., [1946] and Oxford, Ohio, 
[1947] conferences and will plan 
definite action for each state and 


region. 

Dates and places for the conferences 
are as follows: Dec. 12-13, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Dec. 17-18, Minneapolis; 
Jan. 5-6, Indianapolis; Jan. 9-10, Bos- 
ton; Jan. 16-17, Atlanta; Jan. 21-22, 
Oklahoma City; Jan. 26-27, Boise; Jan. 
10-31, Salt Lake City. 

For information write to Secretary 
Ralph McDonald of the Commission 
at NEA headquarters. 


Conference on School Safety Patrols 


A CONFERENCE to re-examine the 
“Standard Rules for the Operation of 
School Safety Patrols” was held on No- 
vember 17 and 18 at NEA headquar- 
ters. Revision of the rules and regu- 
lations was made by the American 
Automobile Association, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
National Education Association, Na- 
tional Safety Council, and US Office 
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No person shall be admitted or continued in membership in the NEA who 
advocates, or who is a member of an organization that advocates, changing 
the form of government of the United States by any means not provided 
for in the Constitution of the United States.—NEA bylaws. 





of Education, ‘These organizations 
formulated the original rules in 1930. 


Future Teachers 
Every college which prepares teach- 
ers should have an active chapter of 
Future Teachers of America. Write 
to the NEA for information. 


The Victory Action Program 


Is your local association at work on 
the 21 goals in the Victory Action 
Program? For help you may wish to 
turn to the 1947 NEA Handbook and 
Manual, which devotes two pages to 
each goal. 


World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession 


WILLIAM G. Carr, associate secre- 
tary of the NEA, has been made sec- 
retary-general of the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession, as a 
result of a mail ballot to members of 
the WOTP executive committee. 
Headquarters of the WOTP were es- 
tablished at the NEA building in 
Washington on November I. 

Elizabeth S. Reed, who has been 
serving as research assistant on the 
staff of the NEA Policies Commission, 
will serve as assistant to Dr. Carr in 
connection with the work of the 
WOTP. 


Mrs. Ellison to Defense Commission 


Mrs. Lucite ELtison became ad- 
ministrative assistant of the NEA De- 
fense Commission on October 6. Mrs. 
Ellison, formerly with the NEA Di- 
vision of Field Service, will edit the 
Defense Bulletin, a semi-confidential 
publication of the Commission, 


NEA Director for Kentucky 


James T. ALTON is the new NEA 
director for Kentucky. He succeeds 
Richard E. Jaggers, who has resigned 
his position with the Kentucky State 
Department of Education after many 
years of outstanding service in that 
state to head up the work in elemen- 





tary education at the University of 
South Carolina. 


NEA PUBLICATIONS 


Single Salary Schedules 


ANALYSIS OF SINGLE SALARY SCHED- 
ULEs is the title of the NEA Research 
Bulletin for October 1947. Some of 
the findings reported in the bulletin 
are reported on pages 638-39 of this 
JOURNAL, 25¢. 


Safety Publications 


THe HIGHSCHOOL PRINCIPAL AND 
SaFeTy [30¢ per copy], companion 
bulletin to The Physical Education 
Instructor and Safety [50¢ per copy], 
will be available shortly. Its purpose 
is to assist the principal in initiating 
a well-balanced, effective safety pro- 
gram in the school. Several flexible 
programs are outlined, which can be 
adapted to the needs of any high- 
school. Write to the Safety Commis- 
sion, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Unless otherwise indicated discounts for 
quantities on NEA publications are; 2-9 
copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 


,< 


331A4%. Orders which amount to $1 or less 
must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but 
not on billed orders. Order from NEA, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active 
privileges and a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE JOURNAL......... $3 


Special—including full active 
privileges plus a year’s subscrip- 
tion to THE JourNAL, the Re- 
search Bulletin, and the annual 
Volume of Proceedings....... $5 


Life—full privileges for life, in- 
cluding THE JOURNAL, the Re- 
search Bulletin, and the annual 
Volume of Proceedings..... $100 
or $10 annually for 10 years. 


NEA Representative Assembly, 1948: Cleveland, Ohio, July 5-9. 
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State and National Cooperation 
among Administrators 


PRESIDENTS Of state associations of 
school administrators, representing 33 
states, met at the call of AASA Presi- 
dent Herold C. Hunt in St. Louis 
October 19 and 20. At this meeting, 
first of its kind ever held, prime pur- 
pose was to implement the recom- 
mendation for closer working rela- 
tionships between state and regional 
groups and the American Association 
of School Administrators, which was 
made at Atlantic City last year by the 
AASA Planning Committee. 

The conference endorsed: [1] the 
constitutional amendment to be voted 
on at next February’s convention 
raising AASA dues from $5 to $10; 
[2] the vote taken at Atlantic City 
last year in favor of regional meet- 
ings at least once every third year; 
[3] appointment of school adminis- 
trators by lay boards as against popu- 
lar election; and [4] affiliation of state 
and national associations of school 
administrators. 

Teiegrams supporting federal-aid 
legislation were sent to President Tru- 
man, Speaker Martin, Majority Lead- 
er Halleck, Chairman Hartley and 
Subcommittee Chairman McCowen 
of the House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and Senator Taft. 


Student Activities Director 


GERALD M. VAN Poot, former dean 
of men, Milwaukee Vocational School, 
and executive secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Highschool Student Council As- 
sociation, has been appointed director 
of student activities of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, Washington, D. C. 


Watch for This at Atlantic City 


Tue 1949 AASA Yearbook Com- 
mission on School Buildings and 
Equipment will sponsor a nationwide 
exhibit of building plans and models 
at the Atlantic City convention. 


NEA Department Dates 


December 26-31|— National Science 
Teachers Convention, Chicago. 
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NAVY CITATION TO NASSP 








28-29—Southeast Re- 


December 
gional Conference, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers, Atlanta, Ga. 


February 15-18— Third Annual 
Meeting, Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

February 19-21—Thirtieth Annual 
Meeting, American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 21-25—Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 21-26—Annual Conven- 
tion, American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, N. J. 

March 22-25—National Conference 
on Higher Education, NEA Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, Chicago. 

March 29-April |—Annual Meeting, 
National Association of Deans of 
Women, Chicago. 

April |17-22—Biennial National Con- 
vention, Music Educators National 
Conference, Detroit, Mich. 

April 19-23—Annual Convention of 
American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

For information, write to depart- 
ment executive secretaries at 1201 
16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 
except American Association of 
Teachers Colleges [STC, Oneonta, 
N. Y.] and Music Educators National 
Conference [64 E. Jackson Blvd, Chi- 
cago 4]. 


DEPARTMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Student Life 


STUDENT Lire, the monthly maga- 


The Navy Depa 

on October 7 
ed a citation to the 
National Association of 
Secondary-School Prin. 
cipals for services ren- 
dered to the US Naval 
Reserve during 1947, 
The presentation was 
made at NEA head. 
quarters by Captain 
Atherton Macondray, 
representing the Secre. 
tary of the Navy. The 
citation was received by 
Galen Jones, director, 
Division of Secondary 
Education, US Office of 
Education, who is presi- 
dent of this NEA de- 
partment. 








zine for students, including pictures 
and articles by secondary-school stu- 
dents, has been increased in size from 
24 to 32 pages. This official organ of 
the National Honor Societies and the 
National Association of Student Coun- 
cils is published by the National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. The subscription is $1.50 a year; 
three or more subscriptions mailed 
monthly in the same wrapper, $l 
each. 


Revised Resource Unit for Teachers 

A REVISED edition of How Our Gov- 
ernment Raises and Spends Money, 
a resource unit for teachers in sec 
ondary schools and junior colleges, 
has been published by two NEA de- 
partments—the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and 
the National Council for the Social 
Studies. This is one of the “Problems 
in Amerfcan Life” series. The 88-page 
1947 edition has been revised by the 
authors of the first edition. 40¢. 


Intergroup Education Handbook 

FROM SEA TO SHINING SEa is the title 
of an administrators handbook for in- 
tergroup education, a 64-page bulle- 
tin just issued by the Commission on 
Intergroup Education of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminis- 
trators, consisting of nine school su- 
perintendents with Charles H. Lake 
of Cleveland, Ohio, as chairman. 
Frank W. Hubbard, NEA Research 
director, served as consultant. 50¢. 

For information on how to. order 
NEA and department publications, 
see page 649. 
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Learning the Hard Way 


Rea respect for a fine finish on a 
piece of furniture is seldom acquired 
by saying, ““Don’t.”” Practice in produc- 
ing such a finish is much more effec- 
tive than precept. 

Scraps of hardwood flooring easily 
from any lumber company 
should be passed out. Each boy may 
be asked to contribute a piece for an 
exhibit showing the various stages of 
processing, in which case some of the 
amples would be only partially fin- 
ished. 

The steps might be: planing, scrap- 
ing, sanding, raising the grain, stain- 
ings, filling, applying three or four 
coats of shellac and rubbing each coat 
down with coarse steel wool, varnish- 


secured 


_ ing two or three times, and rubbing 


7 tne 


: 





down with fine steel wool, rubbing 
with oil and pumice or oil and rotten- 
stone, waxing, and polishing. Most 
paint manufacturers produce a book- 
let describing these or similar prac- 
tices.—DORA DESSUREAU, County Nor- 
mal School, Antigo, Wisconsin. 





Ladder to Peace 

“Wor_p Neighbors Week” was ob- 
served last fall by the seventh-grade 
English school. We 
wanted to gain a greater knowledge 
and understanding of the peoples of 
the world, to learn the purpose of the 
United Nations, and to become more 
peace-conscious ourselves. The pupils 
wrote compositions and poems on 
peace, and constructed “peace lad- 
ders.” 


classes of our 


For weeks in advance, pictures of 
people and scenes of the different na- 
tions were collected and mounted on 
a wide frieze. Small flags of the na- 
tions were displayed. 

A UN flag was made and the follow- 
ing pledge was written and used: “I 
pledge allegiance to the United Na- 
tions and to the four freedoms for 
which it stands, one brotherhood unit- 
ing all nations, with justice and peace 
for all.” 

A Chinese student addressed the 
group. A basket of food was sent to an 
invalid Negro woman. 

Peace ladders of various descriptions 
Were made, but nearly all of them 
included the idea of cooperation, con- 
trol of the atom bomb, love, and free- 
dom. However, the ladder shown here 
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was the one the students liked best. It 
was one designed by a 12-year-old 
member of the class, with the help of 
his brother, recently discharged from 
the Air Force. 

As we worked on the project, it 
seemed to me that it is the teachers 
around the earth who will have to 
create the desire for peace.—RUBY WAG- 
NER, teacher, Lookout Junior High- 
school, Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Let's Make a Circle 


EAGERLY the children join hands to 
form a circle, just as children have 
been doing tor hundreds of years. 

But something is wrong. There is a 
big gap in the circle. Jimmy does not 
want to stand by Peter, so he does not 
extend his hand to him, Peter looks 
unhappy, and the game cannot begin 
until the circle is closed. 

This is your chance, primary teach- 
er—your chance to teach about world 
peace. If we are to have One World, 
we must first make a circle. We must 
see to it that no one person or group 
of persons makes a gap in that other- 
wise lovely thing, a circle of friend- 
ship. 

“Come, children, let’s all make a cir- 
cle!” —DOROTHY TOMAN, leacher, Wash- 
ington School, St. Joseph, Michigan. 


Looking at the Record 

WE Have developed a different ap- 
proach to grading that we find success- 
ful. The school year is divided into 
four periods of nine weeks each. A re- 
port, based on objective evidence, is 
issued at the end of each of these 
periods. 

We have three folders for each pu- 
pil. One, in which we keep a perma- 
nent record card, battery test, and such 
items, is kept in the principal's office. 
In the second folder, we have a grade 
sheet, a personality sheet, excuses for 
absence or tardiness, and the like. In 
the third, we keep all the written work 
of the pupil for each nine weeks’ 
period. 

At the end of each period, the par- 
ents are invited to school for a discus- 
sion of the reports. ‘The second and 
third folders are placed on the desks 
and the parent sits in his own child's 
seat and examines these folders. Then 
the teacher discusses the report with 
the parent. A conference may be ar- 
ranged at any time during the nine 
weeks’ period if either parent or 
teacher feels it is advisable. 

We have had an excellent response 
from the parents. As a result of this 
new method of grading [a] parents 
know more about the school and what 
it is attempting to do, |b] parents and 
teacher come to a much better under- 
standing, [c] many pupils become 
much more serious about their school 
work after their parents examine their 
work in this way.—J. F. BAY, superin- 
tendent of schools, Seabrook, Texas. 
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Education 


Prepared by Division of International Edu- 
Relations, US Office of Education. 


At the Stuyvesant Highschool in New 
York City there recently occurred an 
incident typical of the friendly rela- 
tions between many American and for- 
eign schools. The students had sent 
food, clothing, and school supplies to 
boys in Amiens, France, whose school 
had been destroyed during the war. 
In appreciation, the French students 
sent two albums of paintings, draw- 
ings, and photographs of their native 
province. A representative of the em- 
bassy made the presentation at an as- 
sembly of Stuyvesant Highschool. 

In Bogota, Colombia, the 1946 report 
of the Minister of Education revealed 
that whereas the Republic, of Colom- 
bia maintained only 11 normal schools 
enroling 796 students in 1930, a sur- 
vey in 1946 showed 61 normal schools, 
with 7046 students. Appropriations 
for teacher training have risen from 
170,857.31 pesos [57¢ US per peso] in 
1930 to 1,602,166.22 pesos in 1946. 

To stem the demoralization of Italian 
youth resulting from years of Fascism 
and war, a neW organization, “Chil- 
dren’s City,” has been established for 
young people. Composed of all Ital- 
ians from nine to 16 who wish to join, 
it aims to interest each child in his 
own education thru competitions and 
cooperative projects. Books, stamp col- 
lections, and games are among the 
tangible rewards. The official journal 
of this physically nonexistent “city” 
bears the motto, “Do good and be 
friendly.” 

The Province of New Brunswick, Can- 
ada, was divided into 1250 weak, iso- 
lated school districts, no one of which 
had enough money or enough teenage 
pupils to organize a modern high- 
school. New legislation has now made 
the maintenance of consolidated high- 
schools a county charge, and 201 
school districts have already combined 
to establish 18 regional highschools. 
In five years, upon completion of the 
consolidation, approximately 50 high- 
schools will be established. 

To the Ministry of Education in Pan- 
ama the US Office of Education re- 
cently arranged, thru the Institute of 


} 
cational 
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Inter-American Affairs, to lend the 
services of John Lund, who will assist 

1 preparing a survey of the school 
Pa of that country. 

From eight of China's Christian col- 
leges 13 faculty members have arrived 
for graduate study in leading Ameri- 
can universities on faculty fellowships 
awarded by the United Board for 
Christian Colleges in China, These 
fellowships were instituted as part of 
the United Board’s program to re- 
habilitate Christian colleges’ teaching 
personnel who were unable to leave 
China for study abroad during the 
war. The teachers are studying biol- 
ogy, mathematics, history, chemistry, 
horticulture, education, religion, and 
economics, 

New regulations of the Polish Ministry 
of Education authorize provincial 
school authorities to grant leaves of 
one year with pay to teachers in pri- 
mary schools who have completed 
three years of university studies and 
who can complete the work for a de- 
gree in a fourth year. 

In Soviet Russia there are 3795 sec- 
ondary technical schools with an enrol- 
ment of 803,200 students being trained 
in such fields as agriculture, building 
trades, transportation, mechanics, and 
industrial arts. Higher education is 
provided in 30 universities, 78 medical 
schools, 328 higher technical and agri- 
cultural schools, 43 higher schools of 
economics, and 25 higher schools of 
art. Of the 632,000 students in higher 
educational institutions, nearly half 
are women. 

In Brussels during the past summer 
an international exhibition of modern 
teaching material was held for the pur- 
pose of securing reforms in school cur- 
riculums and the modernization of 
equipment in the wardamaged schools 
of Belgium. Lectures, demonstrations, 
and film shows were employed to pro- 
vide stimulating information on text- 
books, school furniture, and laboratory 
equipment. 

Near Retimo in Greece the first in- 
ternational work camp to be set up in 
that country will open early next year. 
This is the site selected on the advice 
of Unesco. The project is to begin 
with the reconstruction of the schools 
and community centers of two vil- 
lages which were destroyed by Ger- 
mans. Members of the volunteer camp 
staff will be Swiss, French, and Eng- 
lish. 





NEWS OF UNESCO 


William G. Carr, associate sec- 
retary of the NEA, was adviser 
to the United States delegation 
at the Second General Confer- 
ence of Unesco held in Mexico 
City this past month. He also was 
a delegate of the US to the 
Unesco Regional Study Confer- 
ence on Fundamental Education 
held in conjunction with the 
General Conference. 

It will be the aim of Unesco in 
1948, subject to the approval of 
the General Conference at Mex- 
ico City during November, ac- 
cording to Bernard Drzewieski, 
director, Unesco Reconstruction 
Section, to obtain further sums 
of money for educational recon- 
struction; to cooperate with 
other organizations working on 
the same problems; to encourage 
and arrange gifts in money and 
kind, the exchange of books, and 
the establishment of  scholar- 
ships. In this program Unesco 
intends to maintain the closest 
liaison with international volun- 
tary organizations thru the Tem- 
porary International Council for 
Educational Reconstruction. 


"Unesco" is spelled and pro- 
nounced the same way in every 
language regardless of what the 
initials are in a particular lan- 
guage. The name 1s derived from 
the English initials, UNESCO, 


for “United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization.” 


Thirty famous artists are partici- 
pating in a Unesco plan to assist 
their contemporaries in war-dev- 
astated countries. The plan pro- 
vides that each artist supply a 
painting free of charge to a 
Unesco collection which is to be 
exhibited publicly. At the con- 
clusion of the exhibition, the 
paintings will be sold by auction, 
the proceeds being used to pur- 
chase art materials for distribu- 
tion in war-torn countries where 
they are no longer obtainable. 
Already a dozen canvases have 
been received. 


Unesco's first year of activity is 
presented by Julian Huxley, di- 
rector-general, in a 100-page doc- 
ument soon to be made available 
to the public. The report was of- 
ficially submitted to the Second 
General Conference. 
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Free and Tnerxpensive 


MATERIALS 


“The United Nations is a young or- 
ganization and depends for its primary 
support upon the young people of the 
world, the students end teachers of all 
nations.’ —WarREN R. Austin, US 
representative to the United Nations. 

“It is not enough to teach the UN 
thru textbooks and newspapers. The 
wealth of information on the subject 
furnished thru general magazines, spe- 
cialized periodicals, and pamphlets ought 
to flow steadily into the classroom, 
keeping students uptodate on the _his- 
tory-making events of their own times.— 
Water Myer, director, Civic Educa- 
tion Service, Washington, D. C. 


Aut of the items listed this month 
are devoted to the United Nations and 
international peace. Starred items 
have been mentioned previously in 
THE JOURNAL. 

* Display posters of the Preamble of 
the UN Charter. Free in limited quan- 
tities for school display only. Div. of 
Research and Publications, Dept of 
State, Washington, D. C. 

"Foreign Policy Reports” 
lished twice a month. 25¢ 
a year. Foreign Policy Assn, 
St.. New York 16. 

"From Here On," rev. ed. 


are pub- 
$5 
38th 


a copy, 


99 E 


The UN 


charter with interpretive comments 
and pertinent discussion questions. 
1947. 104p. 35¢. Rotary Internatl, 


E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 
"Globe View.’ The UN explained in 


a way children can undersiand. 1947. 
Reports I and II, 25¢ each. Hinds, 
Hayden & Eldredge, 105-5th Ave., 


New York 3. 

"Guide to the United Nations Char- 
ter. Illustrated, easy-to-read. Appro- 
priate for highschool students. 1947. 
50¢.'"Guide for Lecturers and Teachers," 
amore detailed manual. 1947. 166p. 
60¢. Internat! Documents Service, Co- 
lumbia Univ. Press, 2960. Broadway, 
New York 27. 

"Inside the United Nations." How the 
UN began, what it does, role of the 
churches, 1947. 44p. 15¢: Church Peace 
Union, 70-5th Ave., New York 11. 

"International Conciliation." Pub- 
lished ten times a year. Source of in- 
formation for social studies teachers 
and students. 25¢ a year. Carnegie 
Endowment for Internat] Peace, 405 
W. 117th St., New York 27 
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UNITED NATIONS 


































by Henry Eveleigh of Canada was awarded first place 


in the annual poster competition held by the United Nations. Free copies are avail- 


able from Films and Visual Information Division, 


UN, Lake Success, New York, N. Y. 





"World Government Highlights." 
Fact, opinion, and personalities in the 
world government movement. 1947, 
50¢. United World Federalists, 
Eye St. N.W., Washington 6, 


55p. 

1710 

Dc. 
* "One World in the Making” by Wil 


liam G. Carr. Illustrated book suitable 
for student use. 1946. 100p. $1.20. 
Ginn, Boston. 

“Published Materials on How US 
Schools Teach about the UN." A mime- 
ographed bibliography. Free. NEA 
Committee on Internat! Relations, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C,. 


"The United Nations at Work." Basic 
UN documents. 1947. l47p. 40¢. 
World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Ver- 


non St., Boston 8. 
"The United Nations in Action." A 


students’ handbook. Oct. 1947. 50p 
5¢. Scholastic Magazines, 220 E. 42nd 
t., New York. 
“United Nations Weekly Butletin,” offi 


cial publication of UN Dept of Public 
Information. Provides a concise ac 
count of activities of UN and special 
ized 
Internat] 
bia Univ. 
York 27. 

* "United Nations World." An illus- 
trated monthly with 
and comments from all over the world. 
35¢ a copy, $4 a year. 385 
Ave., New York 17. 

"You and the United Nations" 
Fisher. A short book for 
1947. 40p. 60¢. 


agencies. 15¢ per copy, $6 a year. 


Colum 


New 


Documents Service, 


Press, 2960 Broadway, 


magazine news 


Madison 


by Lois 
ten-yeal olds 
and up. Children’s 


Press, 


Chicago. 


Children’s Books of 1946-47 


T THE request of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the NEA and the ALA, 
the following selections and annota- 
tions were made by a Massachusetts 
committee: Aimee Draper, librarian, 
3aker Elementary School, Brookline; 
Elizabeth Gross, supervisor of work 
with children, Public Library, Worces- 
ter; Priscilla Lantz, librarian, South 
Junior Highschool, Quincy; chairman, 
Sarah Allen Beard, consultant, School 
Libraries and Work with Children 
and Young People, Division of Public 
Libraries, Massachusetts Department 
of Education. 
Publishers are listed on page 655 
and are indicated by the figures in 
brackets in each annotation, 


PICTURE BOOKS 


The Little Island by Golden MacDon- 
ald. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. 
An island lives thru the changing sea- 
sons, and convinces a visiting kitten 
that an island can have a life of its 
own. Caldecott Award Winner. 1946. 
38p. $2.50. Gr. 1-3. [1]. 

Mr. Plum and the Little Green Tree by 
Helen Earle Gilbert. Illustrated by 
Margaret Bradfield. Good citizenship, 
kindness, and appreciation of nature 
in this simple narrative. 1946. 28p. 
$1.75. Gr. 1-3. [2]. 

Timothy Turtle by Al Graham. Illus- 
trated by Tony Palazzo. An adven- 
turous turtle who wins just acclaim 
for his spirit and the use of his head 
in adversity. 1946. 28p. $2. Gr. 3-5. 


9 
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The Boats on the River by Marjorie 
Flack. Illustrated by Jay Hyde Bar- 
num. Dramatic pictures show in glow- 
ing color the variety of water craft in 
a great harbor. 1946. 30p. $2.50. Gr. 
1-5. [4]. 


FOLKLORE AND FANTASY 


Winter-Telling Stories compiled by 
Alice Marriott. Stories common to 
Asiatic and American Indian myth- 
ology. 1947. 84p. $2.50. Gr. 3-6. [5]. 

The Cowtail Switch and the Other 
West African Stories by Harold Cour- 
lander and George Herzog. Folktales 
of West Africa. 1947. 143p. $2.50. Gr. 
4-6. [6]. 

Miss Pennyfeather and the Pooka by 
Eileen O’Faolain. Combines a boy and 
girl, a proper old lady, and a fairy 
horse. 1946. 154p. $2. Gr. 3-6. [7]. 

Miss Hickory by Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. A doll, whose body was an ap- 
ple tree branch and her head a hickory 
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nut, becomes a real personality. New- 
bery Medal Award. 1946. 122p. $2.50. 
Gr. 4-6. [4]. 

The Twenty-One Balloons by William 
Pene duBois. Story of Professor Sher- 
man’s extraordinary balloon voyage. 
1947. 180 p. $2.50. Gr. 6-9. [4]. 


BOYS AND GIRLS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Twelve O'Clock Whistle by Jerrold 
Beim and Ernest Crichlow. A small 
boy’s trip down the assembly line of 
an automobile factory where his father 
works, 1946. Unpaged. $2. Gr. 1-3. 
[8]. 

River Treasure by Mebane H. Burg- 
wyn. Absorbing story of rural Negro 
life. 1947. 159p. $2.50. Gr. 4-6. [9] 

Windy Foot at the County Fair by 
Frances Frost. A friendly family story 
with plenty of horses and side shows 
and an exciting pony race for a cli- 
max. 1947. 153p. $2. Gr. 4-6. [10]. 

Dot for Short by Frieda Friedman. 
Story of a taxicab driver’s family 
where budgets are small, but family 
cooperation runs high. 1947. 207p. $2. 
Gr. 4-6. [8]. 

Old Con and Patrick by Ruth Sawyer. 
An appealing and sympathetic account 
of young Patrick’s struggle to recover 
from infantile paralysis. 1946. 137p. 
$2. Gr. 4-6. [4]. 

Judy's Journey by Lois Lenski. The 
daughter of a migrant farm’ worker 
moves with the seasons from Florida 
to New Jersey, but finds a home. 1947. 
212p. $2.50. Gr. 5-7. [11]. 

The Burro Tamer by Florence Hayes. 
How Ricardo and his scape-grace pet 
earn their spurs at the Santa Fe fiesta. 
1946. 299p. $2.25. Gr. 5-8. [7]. 

The Wonderful Year by Nancy 
Barnes. A year of pioneering on a 
Colorado fruit ranch. 1946. 185p. 
$2.50. Gr. 5-7. [12]. 

Sugar Bush by Dorathea Dana. Story 
of farm life and the maple sugar in- 
dustry. 1947. 174p. $2.50. Gr. 5-7. [13]. 

Willow Hill by Phyllis Whitney. Im- 
pact of an industrial housing develop- 
ment upon a suburban community 
which brought Negro boys and girls 
into highschool activities. 1947. 2453p. 
$2.50. Gr. 7-9. [14]. 


BOOKS 





Or Wore “han Books 


BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER LANDS 


Li Lun, Lad of Courage by Carolyn 
Trefinger. A compelling story of a 
different kind of courage. 1947, 96p. 
$2.50. Gr. 4-6. [2]. 

Marta, the Doll by Eloise Lowns. 
berry. Prewar story of a Polish farm 
family. 1946. 118p. $2. Gr. 3-6. [15]. 

Holly Hotel by Elizabeth Kyle. Pay. 
ing guests at Holly Hotel, Whistle. 
blow, Scotland, provide the Maitland 


family with a living income. 1947, 
298p. $2. Gr. 4-6. [16]. 
Pancakes-Paris by Claire Huchet 


Bishop. Story about a box of Ameri- 
can pancake flour and two G.I.’s. 1947, 
62p. $2. Gr. 4-6. [4]. 

Chukchi Hunter by Dorothy Stall. 
Authentic story of the primitive life 
of a tribe living in eastern Siberia. 
1946, 224p. $2. Gr. 4-7. [8] 

Adventures in Tunisia by Dahris Mar- 
tin. An unusual story rich in the 
atmosphere of Arabian North Africa, 
1946. 162p. $2.25. Gr. 5-7. [12]. 

Adventure in Palestine by Judith Ish- 
Kishar. Three boys of different back- 
grounds demonstrate that peaceful liy- 
ing may be accomplished where there 
is a will for it. 1947. 241p. $2.50. Gr, 
5-7. [12]. 

Juan of Manila by Marie McSwigan. 
The underground movement during 
the Japanese occupation. 1947. 152p. 
$2.50. Gr. 6-8. [17]. 

Rommany Luck by Patricia Gordon. 
The fascination of gypsy life and the 
freedom of out-of-doors. 1946. 206p. 
$2. Gr. 5-8. [4]. 

The Avion My Uncle Flew by Cyrus 
Fisher. Johnny, 13, from Wyoming 
spends a summer in a little French 
village. 1946. 244p. $2.50. Gr. 68. 
[18]. 

Hidden Treasure of Glaston by Elea- 
nore M. Jewett. An exciting narrative 
which makes a good stepping-stone to 
the Arthurian legends. 1946. 307p. 
$2.50. Gr. 6-9. [4]. 

Madeleine Takes Command by Ethel 
C. Brill. A real girl in charge of a tiny 
garrison in the midst of a Mohawk 
raid. 1946. 204p. $2. Gr. 7-9. [10]. 

The Angry Planet by John Keir Cross. 
Tale of a visit to Mars in a rocket 
ship. 1946. 239p. $2. Gr. 7-9. [19]. 

Partners of Powder Hole by Robert 
Davis. Cape Cod adventure story. 
1947. 167p. $2. Gr. 7-9. [20]. 


INTERESTING BOOKS OF INFORMATION 

The Golden Encyclopedia by Dorothy 
A. Bennett. A gold-mine to satisfy the 
growing curiosities of young children. 
1946. 125p. $2.50. Gr. 2-5. [21]. 

Basketful by Irmengarde Eberle. 
Book about the sources of foods upon 
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which all the world depends. 1946. 
g6p. $2. Gr. 4-6. [22]. 

An Open Door to Chemistry by John 
,, Horning and G. C. McGinnis. De- 
gription of 31 safe experiments which 
may be performed with simple equip- 


F ment. 1946. 86p. $2. Gr. 6-9. [18]. 
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The Great Heritage by Katherine B. 
shippen. The natural resources of the 
American earth. 1947. 230p. $3.50. Gr. 
gand up. [4]. 

The Land Renewed by William R. 
Van Dersal and Edward H. Graham. 
Importance of soil conservation in 
America. 1946. 109p. $2. Gr. 6-9. [9]. 

Picture Map Geography of Asia by 
Vernon Quinn. Brief, essential infor- 
mation about countries much in the 
news today with maps showing indus- 
iries and crops. 1946. 122p. $2.25. Gr. 
48, [11]. 

America's Stamps by Maud and 
Miska Petersham. A panorama of 
American history as recorded thru the 
postage stamp. 1947. 144p. $3.50. Gr. 
sand up. [23]. 

Turkey Old and New by Selma Ek- 
rem. Customs, problems, and amazing 
recent progress of ‘Turkey. 1947. 186p. 
§2.75. Gr. 7 and up. [24]. 

All About Us by Eva Knox Evans. 
Human relationships are explored 
which help make clear why we are 
diferent and how we are alike. Amus- 
ing drawings. 1947. 92p. $2. Gr. 3-5. 
25). 

How the United Nations Works by 
Tom Galt. Guide to the structure and 
activities of the UN, simply written. 
1947. 218p. $2. Gr. 5-9. [22]. 


ANIMALS AND NATURE LORE 
Anywhere in the World by Irma E. 


Webber. How plants and animals 
adapt themselves to climate and nat- 
ural conditions. 1947. 64p. $1.50. Gr. 
2-3. [26]. 

Goldfish by Herbert S. Zim. All the 
facts about the care of goldfish. 1947. 
$2. Gr. 2-4. [8]. 

Animal Inn by Virginia Moe. True 
stories of the animals, birds, and other 
wild life that inhabit Trailside Mu- 
seum in Cook County, Illinois. 1946. 
175p. $2.50. Gr. 4-7. [16]. 

Big Tree by Mary M. and Conrad 
Buff. The life story of the giant red- 
wood, Wa-Wo-Na, from its beginning 
as a seedling, down thru the centuries 
until today. 1946. 80p. $3. Gr. 4-8. [4]. 

POETRY, MUSIC, AND ART 

For a Child compiled by Wilma Mc- 
Farland. Collection of poetry on child- 
like subjects, selected from the great 
poets. 1947, 96p. $2.50. Gr. 2-4. [27]. 

A Pocketful of Rhymes edited by 


Katherine Love. Classic and modern 
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selections which children will enjoy. 
1946. 134p. $1.75. Gr. 3-6. [22]. 

The Game of Harmony by Ross Lee 
Finney. This book on the rules of har- 
mony should fill a need in many 
school collections, 1947, 167p. $3. Gr. 
7-9. [28]. 

Benjamin West and His Cat, Grimal- 
kin by Marguerite Henry. Story of Ben- 
jamin West’s boyhood and his efforts 
to win recognition for his talents from 
his Quaker family. 1947. 147p. $2.50. 
Gr. 4-6. [29]. 

Secret of the Porcelain Fish by Mar- 
gery Evernden. Yuan Fu, apprenticed 
to a skilled porcelain maker, learns in 
detail the secret of the art. 1947. 150p. 
$2.25. Gr. 5-7. [7]. 

North Star Shining by Hildegarde 
Hoyt Swift. Historical pageant of the 
American Negro people. 1947. 44p. 
$2.50. Gr. 5 and up. [8]. 

Discovering Design by Marion Dow- 
ner. Photography and brief text show 
the relationship between nature and 
man-made design. All ages. 1947. 104p. 
$3. [30]. 


REFERENCE 


The Rainbow Dictionary edited by 
Wendell W. Wright. Words most 
frequently used by ages five to eight 
are explained rather than defined 
by use in a sentence or by synonyms 
and antonyms. 1947. 432p. $3. Gr. 
1-4. [31]. 

Treasure for the Taking by Anne 
Eaton. Invaluable aid to teachers in- 
terested in children’s literature. 1946. 
248p. $2.50. [4]. 


PUBLISHERS 


[1] Doubleday & Co., 14 W. 49th St., New 
York 20. 

[2] Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Ave., New York. 

[3] Robert Welch, 465 
bridge, Mass. 

[4] The Viking Press, Inc., 18 E. 48th St., 
New York 17. 

[5] Wm. Sloane Associates, Inc., 
57th St., New York 19. 

[6] Henry Holt & Co., 257-4th Ave., New 
York 10. 

[7] Random 
New York. 

{[8] William Morrow & Co., 425-4th Ave., 
New York. 

[9] Oxford University Press, 114-5th Ave., 
New York II. 

[10] Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York. 

[11] J. B. Lippincott Co., 521-5th Ave., 
New York 17. 

[12] Julian Messner, Inc., 8 W. 
New York. 

[13] Thomas Nelson & Sons, 385 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

[14] Reynal & Hitchcock, 8 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. 

[15] Longmans, Green & Co., 55-5th Ave., 
New York 3. 


150-5th 


Press, 


Main St., Cam- 


119 W. 


Ave., 


House, 457 Madison 


40th St., 





Book-of-the-Month for December 
The World's Great Scriptures, 


an anthology of sacred books of 
ten principal religions, was com- 
piled and annotated with his- 
torical introductions and inter- 


pretative comments by Lewis 
Browne. 
The author selected the re- 


ligions on the basis of their in- 
fluence in the world—the scrip- 
tures of Babylonia, Egypt, Hin- 
duism, Buddhism, Confucianism, 
Taoism, Zoroastrianism, Juda- 
ism, Christianity, and Moham- 
medanism. The volume consists 
largely of quotations from the 
various religions which _ illus- 
trate moral laws and _ social 
preachments. The Golden Rule, 
for example, is found in differ- 
ent phrasing but similar mean- 
ing in eight major religions. 

The author cites excerpts 
showing the ethical teachings of 
the clay tablets of Babylonia, 
Egyptian concern about the here- 
after, psalms of Vedas, Noble 
Eightfold Path of Buddha, clas- 
sics of Confucius, mystical phi- 
losophy of Taoism, Zoroastrian 
hymns, the Ten Commandments, 
New Testament gospels, and the 
Koran of Islam. 

The World’s Great Scriptures 
is published by Macmillan, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. 
Y. 1946. 559p. $5. 


[16] Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston 
7, Mass. 

73 5. B. 
New York 10. 

[18] D. Appleton Century Co., 35 W. 32nd 
St., New York. 

[19] Coward-McCann, Inc., 2 W. 45th St., 
New York 19. 

[20] Holiday House, Inc., 513 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 11, 

[21] Simon & Schuster, 1230 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York 20. 

[22] Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 432-4th Ave., 
New York 16. 

[23] Macmillan Co., 60-5th Ave., New York. 

24] Charles Scribners Sons, 597-5th Ave., 
New York 17. 

{25] Capitol Publishing Co., 139-5th Ave., 
New York. 

[26] Wm. R. Scott, Inc., 513 Ave. of the 
Americas, New York. 


Dutton Co., 286-302-4th Ave., 


[27] Westminster Press [Presbyterian Board 
of Christian Education], Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, 

[28] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison 
Ave., New York. 


[29] Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 N. 
St., Indianapolis. 

[30] Lothrop, Lee Shepard Co., 419-4th 
Ave., New York 16. 

[31] World Publishing Co,, 107 W. 43rd 
St., New York 18. . 
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LELAND S. MARCH 


General Supervisor of Instruction for 
Hendry County, Clewiston, Florida 


'§ OCIAL learnings’ are those 
which affect society in the group, 
as contrasted with individual learn- 
ings, which affect no one except the 
person learning them. 

For example, memorization of an 
formula could be done 
equally well on a desert island or in 
Grand Central Station and would 
have little effect on the learner’s neigh- 
bors. This is individual learning. ‘Tol- 
erance, cooperation, and moral codes 
are social learnings because they 
change the influence of the individual 
on society, and are almost impossible 
to learn without close association with 
society. 


algebraic 


The social learnings obtainable in 
the school environment would in- 
clude, from first-hand living, right at- 
titudes toward others, religion, morals, 
tolerance, cooperation. From indirect 
sources and experiences can come un- 
derstandings of the customs, cultures, 
and traditions of other peoples; appre- 
ciation of the problems of various 
groups in America; and interest in 
world problems. 


Pictures as Shortcuts to Learning 

It may be possible to acquire all 
these learnings from the printed page, 
but the proper use of pictures can 
shortcut the learning process. 

The student can read endlessly 
about the comparative cultures, cus- 
toms, and industries of geographic and 
political areas in the United States 
and Latin America and still have only 
a parrot-like word memory of the 
facts. However, a flat picture collec- 
tion in natural color showing an 
Argentine cattle ranch and a Texas 
ranch [compiled from such magazines 
as the National Geographic and Life] 
can produce a basis for understanding 


AUDIO-VISUAL 
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Social Learning thru Pictures 


the differences in those two segments 
of American and Argentine industry. 

Within otr own borders are a mul- 
titude of opportunities for the same 
method of comparative study, e.g., the 
use of pictures of the living conditions 
of Southern share-croppers compared 
with those of the small independent 
farmers of Vermont and New Hamp- 
shire. 


The Comparative Method 

Using parallel collections of flat pic- 
tures is like comparing the weights of 
two objects by holding them simul- 
taneously, one in each hand. Any 
other method introduces the same dif- 
ficulty in memory as if you tested the 
weight of an object in your hand, then 
walked across the street and lifted an- 
other object, and estimated which was 
heavier. 

However, in many instances you are 
forced to show pictures in series be- 
cause of the size of your class and the 
number of pictures. The use of an 
opaque projector amplifies the useful- 
ness of small pictures. The colored 
sound film is admittedly unsurpassed 
as a teaching medium when anything 
involving sound or motion is to be 
taught. Still pictures, on the other 
hand, often have a greater teaching 
value than moving pictures because 
motion can distract and deceive as 
well as instruct. 

For example, members of a home 
economics class studying dress design 
and watching a Spanish dance taken 
with colored sound film, could be so 
distracted by the beauty of the dance 
movements and the music that they 
would learn less about Spanish dress 
design than if the same costumes had 
been shown by a series of still pictures 
in color. 


The Use of Color 


Similarly, facts can sometimes be 
better portrayed in black and white 
than in color, as color can distract and 
mislead if unwisely used. I have never 
forgotten the experience of turning 
over to an art teacher the production 
of a set of handmade lantern slides 
while a social studies teacher super- 


- 


vised the writing of a script for what 
was eventually a set of sound slides of 
the westward movement. 


The art teacher, whose students 
were learning how to combine colors 
to produce harmonious and striking 
effects, made these slides a part of the 
daily lessons. It took much persuasion 
on the necessity of making pictures 
authentic in every detail for that dey- 
otee of “art for art’s sake” to switch 
her mind away from the beautiful 
Conestoga wagons with purple tops, 
mauve wheels, and violet bodies, 
drawn by oxen with golden hoofs and 
brilliant green tails. Finally she had 
her pupils do a repaint job on the 
slides as a lesson in “realism.” 

To use a picture which is not cor- 
rect in every detail is just as wrong as 
teaching a child to say, “Two and 
seven are eleven,” because it is more 
euphonious and rhythmic than “Two 
and seven are nine.” If you must use 
an imperfect picture, point out the 
errors. We should use pictures to teach 
true facts, concepts, and understand- 
ings. 


Common Abuses 


Two common abuses in the use of 
pictures are evident when the teacher 
says to herself, “Oh well, I will use the 
set of pictures [or models or dioramas] 
the principal made us collect last year, 
so I won't have to prepare any lesson 
tomorrow.” 

The first abuse is the forcing of 
teachers to use material they do not 
know how to present properly, and the 
second is the regarding of any material 
as selfteaching and not worth study- 
ing by the teacher. 

The cure is obvious. Teachers must 
be sold on the educational power and 
importance of pictures and trained 
to use them properly before being ex- 
pected to introduce them into their 
regular classroom instruction. 

No teaching material can render its 
full value without careful preparation 
by the teacher, proper presentation, 
clarifying discussion, and thoro test- 
ing, followed by the re-teaching of mis- 
understood facts and concepts. The 
teacher must know any set of pictures 
thoroly before attempting to use them. 

It is a helpful practice to make a set 
of questions covering each picture and 
either have a pupil write them on the 
blackboard or have them mimeo 
graphed and given out with the pic 
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tures. Answers to the questions should 
be written on another sheet of paper; 
save the question sheet for repeated 
use. 

Another valuable technic is to give 
a brief diagnostic test over the facts to 
be found in a set of pictures, then 
show the pictures, using the diagnostic 
test questions as a springboard for the 
discussion. Repeat the test and have 
each pupil check his improvement 
after studying the pictures. 


Methods of Presentation 

The method of presenting a set of 
flat pictures depends on several factors 
including size of pictures, financial 
value, who owns them, how they are 
mounted, and the type of children to 
whom they are to be shown. 

Never show pictures to a class until 
you have studied them carefully your- 
friends often donate 
pictures suitable for adult use but 
questionable for school use. In case of 
doubt, do not use the picture. 

Pictures too small to be seen with- 
out strain from every seat in the class- 
room should be passed around for in- 
dividual study unless too valuable. 
Then they should be projected. 

Test your pictures for size and your 
room for visibility by fastening sev- 
eral pictures to the wall at the front of 
the room during some free period or 
alter school, and then seat yourself in 
the rear seats and doubtful places 
where the light may be poor. Learn 
the best location in your room from 
which to exhibit pictures, and also 
just what sizes may be exhibited to the 
class. 

Pictures shown to the entire class 
should be placed on a stable mount or 
immobile frame. Nothing is more ex- 
asperating to an observer than to have 
the exhibitor hold a picture in his 
hand with frequent shakes for em- 
phasis—or turn its back toward the 
class to take another look himself just 
as the class is getting interested. 

The mere act of writing a fact down 
impresses it on many people. There- 
fore, insist that your class take notes 
during observation and study. How- 
ever, remember that children may 


self. Generous 


thoughtlessly touch pictures with the 
point of a lead pencil unless properly 
cautioned. 

Flat pictures should be mounted on 
light cardboard, numbered for identi- 
fication and indexing, and stored in 
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Tuis article is taken from the 1947 yearbook, Audio-Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies, just published by the National Council for 
the Social Studies, an NEA department. 

Edited by William H. Hartley, this yearbook is designed to provide a 
handbook of audio-visual materials and methods to give both practical 


help and inspiration to social studies teachers. 


Individual chapters deal 


with such topics as: maps, slides, films, filmstrips, recordings, radio, 
charts, museums, field trips, realia, and textbook illustrations. 

The yearbook may be ordered from the National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 
$2 paper cover; $2.50 cloth binding. 


manila envelopes or flat boxes in the 
school library. They may be grouped 
in sets under any appropriate classifi- 
cation. 

Gathering a class around a tiny pic- 
ture, with the pupils sitting two or 
three in a seat or on the desks with the 
boys carefully holding the girls lest 
they fall, may be a chummy practice, 
but is not conducive to good use of 
visual material. 

Flat pictures are the cheapest, easiest 
to use, yet one of the most versatile 
and valuable of the visual materials 
available to the teacher. The sources 
are legion. The compilation of sets is 
a fine school project in which all 
teachers and classes can take part. 

Flat pictures can be enlarged by use 
of opaque projectors. Camera clubs 
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can copy the flat pictures and print 
them on glass lantern slides, either the 
large size or 2” x 2”. Kodachrome will 
copy those you wish in natural color. 

One word of caution is advisable— 
pictures must never be expected to re- 
place drill, discussion, research read- 
ing, or other time-tested technics. A 
picture cannot teach vocabulary or 
correct spelling of geographical names. 

However, so much more can be 
learned from a good picture, properly 
presented, than from a printed descrip- 
tion of the same facts, and so much 
stronger an impression can be ob- 
tained from a picture than from most 
written paragraphs, that a teacher is 
derelict in his duty if he does not use 
pictures frequently as teaching ma- 
terial, 
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The United Nations Edition of 
The American Citizens Handbook 


“§ BOUGHT a copy of The Amert- 

can Citizens Handbook foraChrist- 
mas present,” writes a teacher from In- 
diana, “but find that I can’t give it up. 
Please send me another copy.” 

Here is a book for every American. 
In it are the ideals that have inspired 
generations to work out on this conti- 
nent a democracy of liberty, equal op- 
portunity, and personal growth. 

Said William W. Brickman in 
School and Society: “For all Ameri- 
cans the new edition of the patriotic 
anthology, The American Citizens 
Handbook, will undoubtedly serve as 
a source of inspiration toward better 
American and world citizenship.” 

A Philippine newspaper: “The UN 
edition of the Handbook attempts to 
develop in the heart of American cit- 
izens a feeling of belonging to the 
United Nations just as they now have 
a feeling of belonging to their town or 
village, their state, and the United 
States as a whole. To teachers who de- 
sire to develop in the heart of youth 
the attitude of belonging to one world 
without lessening his allegiance to his 
own country, this book should open 
the way.” 

The War Department: “From cover 
to cover it contains just the type of 
source material from which to build 
effective programs and addresses for 
patriotic observances.” 

Frederic Melcher, editor, The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly: “I have enjoyed hav- 
ing on my desk and taking home with 
me The American Citizens Handbook. 
Here is a collection of material, all 


THE AMERICAN CITIZENS HANDBOOK 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


pre kee Attached please find $......................----for..........-----.-.--------opies, at $2 per copy. 
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of it vital and even exciting, a good 
reference book.” 

W. D. Jamieson, editor, The Win- 
dow Seat: ‘““With the Bible, a diction- 
ary, and this Handbook, one has a 
good library start. Children brought 
up on these three will know about re- 
ligion, history, poetry, Americanism. 
I wish every home in the land had it.” 

The wide distribution of this best- 
seller is like the planting of acorns 
which will grow into great oaks of in- 
telligent citizenship and world under- 
standing. 
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WHAT THE HANDBOOK IS 


A 640-Page Bargain, 
Profusely Illustrated 


Your Citizenship: Six classics on citi- 
zenship in the making. 

Heroes of American Democracy: Pho- 
tos and biographical sketches of the 77 
great Americans in the Hall of Fame. 

Great Charters of American Democ- 
racy: Complete text of Declaration of 
Independence, US Constitution, and 
other documents of freedom. 

The United Nations: Story of the 
United Nations; full text of UN char- 
ter, Unesco constitution, other inter- 
national documents. 

Patriotic Pilgrimages and Shrines: For 
seeing America first. 

The Citizen and Law: Facts everyone 
should know. 

A Golden Treasury for the Citizen: 
Selections for memorizing. 

The American Citizens Reading: To- 
ward developing a home library. 

National Citizenship Day: Helps for 
observing this day, the third Sunday 
in May. 

Facts for Every Citizen: A valuable 
compilation. 
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HE years 1944-45 and 1945-46 were 

the ones of greatest teacher short- 
age. In 1946-47 there was evidence that 
conditions had partly stabilized. ‘This 
1947-48 report forecasts a year of some 
improvement, but there still is little 
reason for rejoicing. 

Emergency certificates—In 1947-48 
there will be about 102,000 emergency 
certificates in use. In October 1946 the 
estimate was nearly 110,000. 

Vacancies—Ihe estimate for Octo- 
ber 1947 is 7633 vacancies. In October 
1946 there were 14,361 vacancies re- 
ported; in 1945, a total of 13,257. 

Type and location of the teacher 
shortage—During the early 1940's the 
loss of qualified teachers accelerated 
the “draft” placed by city systems 
upon schools in small towns and rural 
areas. As a result, rural schools had an 
acute teacher shortage both in num- 
bers and quality; the city shortage 
was most serious with regard to quality 
{adequately prepared applicants]. 

The quality demand still remains 
unmet in 1947-48. The quantity de- 
mand also continues in a number of 
states, altho the total national situa- 
tion is less critical than two or three 
years ago. The teacher shortage con- 
tinues to be very serious in rural 
schools of about half of the states, 
especially, in the elementary schools 
and in certain special secondary- 
school fields [e.g. science and voca- 
tional education]. City schools in 
about half of the states have “consid- 
erable” shortage in the special fields. 

Needed replacements—The _ esti- 
mated national need for teachers to 
replace the untrained emergency 
teachers and to reduce the teacher 
load to prewar levels is 78,810. For 
various reasons this figure does not 
mean the tctal number of teachers 
needed in addition to those now em- 
ployed. 

Children deprived of schooling—In 
October 1946, state officials esti- 
mated that about 61,750 children were 
being deprived of schooling as a direct 
result of the teacher shortage. The 
comparable figure obtained in October 
1945 was 54,000. 

In 1946-47 it was estimated by the 
NEA Research Division that at least 
two million children were deprived 
entirely of schooling or were suffering 
Major losses in instructional oppor- 
tunities as a direct result of the teacher 
shortage. There is no reason for be- 
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The School Picture 


lieving that these losses will be less in 
1947-48. If anything, increased enrol- 
ments and shortages in building con- 
struction will subject increasing num- 
bers to substandard schooling. 

Numbers of Teachers—In 1939-40 the 
US Office of Education reported a 
total of 911,000 classroom teachers, 
principals, and supervisors in public 
elementary and secondary schools. By 
1945-46, NEA estimates indicated that 
the total number of positions had 
dropped to 860,774. Present estimates 
show that the total increased in 1946- 
47 to 875,701 and in 1947-48 to about 
882,733. 

Apparently then, the increase in the 
number of teaching positions has been 
accompanied by a substantial decline 
in the total number of emergency cer- 
tificates. This indicates improvement 
in the supply of qualified teachers. 

Teacher preparation—State leaders 
gave opinions on how enrolments in 
“teacher preparation” in their states 
compared today with those of 1940-41. 
Eighteen report “much smaller’; nine, 
“about the same”; and 21, “much 
larger.” For the nation as a whole it is 
probable that enrolments in “teacher- 
education” programs now approxi- 
mate prewar enrolments. 

However, many of these undergrad- 
uates will not be available for employ- 
ment for two to three years. Unfortu- 
nately also, the enrolments by states is 
not geared to the shortages. Relatively 
wealthy states, where salaries are high 
and the teacher shortage small, have 
high teacher-education enrolments. It 
appears too that enrolments are piling 
up in courses leading to regular sec- 
ondary-school certification when the 
greatest immediate demand is in ele- 
mentary schools and specialized sec- 
ondary teaching. 

Salaries have improved — Thanks 
largely to the great interest of the 
American people, expressed thru their 
boards of education and state legisla- 
tures, the salaries paid today are sub- 


for 1947-48 


FRANK W. HUBBARD 


Director, Research Division, NEA 


EDITOR'S NOTE—This article is based largely 
upon estimates supplied in October 1947 by 
state departments of education and state edu- 
cation associations for the sixth in a series of 
national estimates begun in 1942-43. 


stantially higher than those paid in 
1940. It is probable that the average 
salary of instructional staffs [class- 
room teachers, principals, and super- 
visors] will be about $2550 in 1947-48. 

This estimated amount, greatly im- 
proved as it is above prewar averages, 
is significant only in terms of purchas- 
ing power in 1935-39 dollars. 

A salary of $2550 today is worth 
about $1594 in prewar dollars. In 1939- 
40 the average salary of instructional 
staffs was $1441 [with a purchasing 
power of $1440 in 1935-39 dollars]. 
Prior to 1939, teachers as local and 
state employes were not included un- 
der the federal income tax, which to- 
day reduces the amount of the “take- 
home pay.” Assuming that the “typical 
teacher” today pays an income tax of 
$248 [e.g., single person with one de- 
pendent and a gross income of $2550], 
then the remainder of the teacher’s 
salary is worth only $1438 in 1935-39 
dollars. 

In other words, in spite of the recent 
substantial gains in salaries paid, the 
typical teacher today is about where 
he was in 1939-40 in his ability to pur- 
chase goods and services. 

While the 1947-48 outlook shows a 
turn for the better, it must be noted 
that many fundamental difficulties of 
public education have been eased 
rather than permanently solved. Great 
inequalities among the states and 
within each state continue to exist. 
We have gone far but we have a long 
distance still ahead. 





The states and their local units have done much in recent years to 
enable the schools to regain their prewar position. Now it is time for 
the federal government to do its share in helping to equalize educa- 
tional opportunity thruout the nation. 
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Received Since Last Published 


Arizona—Robert F. Meake, Roy C. 
Rice, Ivernia Tyson 
CALIFORNIA — Erwin 
Beatrice G. Kempt 
Connecticut—Karl D. Ginand 
DELAWARE—Bernice P. Houston 
ILLinois—Ralph L. Cusac, Eleanore E. 
Larson, Edith C, Savage 
INDIANA—Louise B. Cline, Alvin EI- 
brecht, Ruth Hinkle, Arthur J. 
Rhoads, William E. Wilson 
Kansas — Ethel Davidson, Clara S. 
Lamb 
KentTucky—Mrs. W. Herman Lowe 
MississipPpI—Mrs. Mantell Greer 
MissourI—Eli F. Mittler, Mabel Mo- 
berly, Charles A. Shewman 
MontaNna—Margaret Jackson 
NEBRASKA—Helen B. Kuncl 
New Jersey—Harvey E. Perry 
New Mexico—Bessie Norris 
New York—William C. Frederick 
NortH Carouina—Henry A. Hill 
NortH Dakxota—Dan C. Eslinger, Ed- 
ward C. Blackorby 
Oxn1o—Kathryn Boorn, Kenneth Crim, 
Viola E. Diers, Wirt Fairman, John 
N. Lewis, Lyle L. Miller, Doris H. 
Moore, Vincent R. Peterson 
OKLAHOMA—Aggie Boyet 
OrEGON—Louis Kaplan, Justice H. 
Landreth 
PENNSYLVANIA—Eby Espenshade 
SOUTH CAROLINA—H. L. Corder 
lexas—Mary J. Dodson, Mrs. J. C. 
Kavanaugh, Charlotte E. Wright 
UtaH—J. C. Moffitt 
VERMONT—Harriet R. Wilcox 
VircintAa—Mary De Long 
WASHINGTON—Sydney K. Eaton, Rob- 
ert W. Kirkpatrick, Ernest O. Neu- 
man, S. E. Ruberg 
West Vircinta—Corma A. Mowrey 
PuERTO Rico—Dolores Mandes 


M. Howlett, 





TOWARD WORLD PEACE 


et et te i ed 


The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 


THomas G. PULLEN, state superin- 
tendent of schools in Maryland and 
chairman of the Commissien for Inter- 
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national Educational Reconstruction, 
wrote NEA Secretary Givens on Oc- 
tober 28 as follows: 

“I am delighted to learn of the 
splendid decision of the Executive 
Committee of the National Education 
Association to ask the teachers of this 
country to contribute to a fund for the 
relief of teachers in the war-devastated 
countries. As chairman of the Com- 
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% CHRISTMAS GREETINGS 
% and sincerest wishes for the NEw YEAR 


ms are extended to you by the officers and 
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mission for International Reconstruc- 
tion, I am quite familiar with the need 
for relief in an educational way in the 
various countries of the world. Cer. 
tainly no group should be more inter. 
ested in the educational situation in 
these countries than the teachers of 
America. May I assure you of my 
wholehearted support of the pro. 
gram. 





UNESCO LEADER LAUDS FUND CAMPAIGN 


Mr. Drzewieski [left] 
is shown with Secretary 
Willard E. Givens, 
reading the announce- 
ment of the Overseas 
Relief Fund campaign 
in the "NEA News." 


BUCKINGHAM PHOTO 


“THE Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
is a heart-warming indication of the 
recognition by American teachers of 
the worldwide brotherhood of the 
teaching profession,” said Bernard S. 
Drzewieski, director, Reconstruction 
and Rehabilitation Section of Unesco; 
at the second national conferénce on 
International Educational Reconstruc- 
tion. 

“This brotherhood was demon- 
strated many times during the war 
when teachers of the occupied areas 
fought.together in the underground 





against the forces of oppression. This 
action by the National Education As- 
sociation shows a recognition by Amer- 
ican teachers that we were all engaged 
in’the same fight for freedom. 

“The Fund will give renewed hope 
and courage to thousands of teachers 
who are weary, discouraged, sick, hun- 
gry, and lacking needed materials and 
training. 

“Speaking on behalf of Unesco, I 
wish to express our sincere apprecia- 
tion of this practical demonstration of 
professional cooperation.” 
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The Overseas Teacher-Relief Fund 
PRESIDENT Frank L. Grove of the Na- 
tional Association of Secretaries of 
State Teachers Associations sent a let- 
ter to his colleagues thruout the coun- 
try urging prompt action in the cam- 


paign for The Overseas Teacher-Relief 


Fund. He has had a strong campaign 
underway in his own state of Alabama. 

For information about the Fund 
campaign, see page 620 of this Jour- 
NAL. 
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Dr. Smith of Peabody 

S. L. SMITH, provost at Peabody Col- 
lege since 1938, has retired from this 
position with the status of provost-em- 
eritus. 

Dr. Smith is noted particularly for 
his contributions to the improvement 
of schoolhousing facilities in the South 
for the children of both races. For 
years chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee of the NEA and the American 
Teachers Association, Dr. Smith is one 
of the few persons to receive, from the 
NEA itself, an honorary Life Member- 
ship in the Association. 


E. S. Evenden 


Dr. EveNbEN, professor of education 


at ‘Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, since 1923, has been named 
executive director of the Advanced 
School of Education by Dean William 


F. Russell. He succeeds Edward H. 
Reisner. 

Dr. Evenden, a Life Member of the 
NEA, wrote one of the most influen- 
tial salary reports ever issued by the 
NEA: Teachers Salaries and Salary 
Schedules in the United States, 1918- 
19. He has been a member of the Com- 
mittee on Standards and Surveys of the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges [an NEA department] for 24 
years, and is at present chairman. 

Hugh J. Lofting 

HucH J. Lorrinc, winner of the 
Newbery Medal in 1923 for his chil- 
dren’s book, The Voyages of Dr. Do- 
little, died on September 26. 





ADULT EDUCATION 





To Reduce Illiteracy 
AN ADDITIONAL $25,000 has been add- 
ed to an original grant of $24,000 in 
[Continued on page 663} 





IN HONOR OF A _ TEACHER 


Wuen Gracia DaRatt, a Detroit 
highschool teacher, visited station 
WGAY in Silver Spring, Maryland, in 
October, she was particularly interest- 
ed in the inscription on the engraved 
plaque in the lobby: “Dedicated to 
Gracia Gray DaRatt, a schoolteacher 
who performed a public service.” 

The two veterans who established 
and operate the station are former pu- 


Mrs. Gracia DaRatt 

and her two former 

pupils stand before 

the plaque in her 
onor, 
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pils of Mrs. DaRatt’s, who at the be- 
ginning of their partnership “had lit- 
tle of common interest except our af- 
fection for Mrs. DaRatt.” ‘The story 
was told in The Saturday Evening Post 
for January 25, 1947. 

On her visit East, Mrs. DaRatt was 
honored by the Montgomery County 
| Maryland] Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations. 














for Those in Authority 


IT HAPPENED In a summer ses 
sion class. “When guests arrive,” 
one young teacher said, “a good 
hostess is supposed to say, ‘At 
last!’ and when they leave, ‘So 
soon!’ Well, my supervisor is so 
bossy and dictatorial that when 
she comes I-think to myself, ‘So 
soon!’ and when she leaves, ‘At 
last!’ ” 

This comment launched a 
heated appraisal of ethics for su- 
perintendents, principals, and 
SUpeYrvISOrs. 

Miss D: “The supervising ofh- 
cer who abuses his authority 1s 
unethical. It isn’t professional to 
be undemocratic.” 

Miss B: ‘Teachers must be re- 
spected as humanbeings. Free- 
dom from insecurity is essential 
if the mental hygiene of teachers 
is to be beneficial to children.” 

Mrs. R: “It takes a_ broad- 
gauged personality to be gracious 
and professional. The pinhead 
authority knows secretly that he 
isn’t worthy of his position and 
overcompensates for a sense ol 
lack by flaunting his authority.” 

Mr. D: “The petty-tyrant su- 
pervising officer makes it so tough 
for the teachers under him that 
they cannot help but complain. 

Then their complaints discour- 
age young people from electing 
teaching as a career.” 

Mrs. S: “My principal, super- 
visor, and superintendent for the 
past ten years have been friendly 
and sympathetic. They permit 
the teachers to have a part in 
planning programs that affect 
them and their pupils.” 

Moderator: “Well, it’s good to 
hear one favorable report! There 
are some in authority who abuse 
their office, but I'm sure there 
are more who are highminded 
and ethical. Indeed, most Amer- 
icans, fortunately, echo Lincoln's 
ringing declaration: ‘As I would 
not be a slave, so I would not be 
a master. This expresses my idea 
of democracy.’ ” 

—LILLIAN GR AY associate pro- 
fessor of education and su per- 
visor of teaching training, San 

Jose |California| State College; 
member of NEA Committee on 
Professional Ethics. 
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the Pterodacty! 


that helped make cars go 


ETROLEUM was formed in the earth’s crust 
millions of years ago. Scientists believe it 
came from strange prehistoric vegetables and from 
the bodies of the great reptiles that then roamed 

and flew over the earth. 
When it was finally discovered, 


‘Lda Fag 
people didn’t know what to 





do with the oily, sticky 
liquid. They tried 






it for healing 
the sick and em- 
balming the dead. 


Kerosene was made from it for the lamps 
people used before electric lights. 


Then came the automobile. And gaso- 

line, which is made from petroleum, 
had to be improved greatly before 

automobiles could be developed very far. 


So, as part of their plan of making more and better 
things for more people, General Motors set out 
to find how gasoline could be made better. 


In GM’s laboratories, scientists have watched 
motor fuels burning inside engines through quartz 
windows. They've analyzed the elements in burn- 
ing gasoline by studying the light with a special 
spectrograph—they ve even analyzed invisible light 
rays with special equipment they invented. 


Out of such studies men have learned more and 
more about what makes cars go. 


GM’s research showed how to make anti-knock gaso- 
line and how to increase the octane rating or power of 


CHEVROLET - 


FRIGIDAIRE GMC TRUCK & COACH GM DIESEL 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of Young America, Scholastic Magazines, Boys’ Life, Open Road for Boys 
V ona Popular Science Monthly (High School Edition), are available upon request. Also, indimited quantities, the interesting booklet,’’Research looks to New Horizons,’ 
















PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC - 


DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 


gasoline. GM developed crank- 
case ventilation to air out 
metal-eating vapors and gases 
And GM’s 
helped produce 


inside engines. 
fuel studies 
modern high-powered 
engines. 


These are just a few examples of the many ways 
in which GM works on improving motoring. not 
just cars—of how GM has helped turn the uncer- 
tain automobiling of Grandfather's day into the 
pleasure of modern driving. 


And GM is still plugging away at the job of mak- 
ing cars better and better. 


This is just one more reason why GM gives so much 
in good motoring. It’s just one more reason why, 
when you hear folks talking about cars, you'll hear 
them agree that General Motors gives more value. 





**MORE AND BETTER THING 


ENERAL [Motors 






FOR MORE P 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, Monday and Friday evenings, over 
350 Mutual stations, coast to coast. Hear him! 





BODY BY FISHER 
AC SPARK PLUGS 





may be obtained free by writing General Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-205-G, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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[Continued from page 661] 
46 by the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York to foster a program to 
reduce illiteracy among 10,000,000 
adults. John W. Studebaker, US Com- 
gissioner of Education, states that the 
gant will enable the continuation of 
the project over the next two years. 
The American Association for Adult 
Fducation and the National Confer- 
ence on Adult Education and the Ne- 
| gro cooperate with the Office of Edu- 
ation in administering the program, 
which is concerned especially with the 
3,000,000 Negro adult illiterates. 


Guide to Study of World Affairs 

ProFrssor Edgar B. Wesley, Uni- 
versity Of Minnesota, is directing a 
program of information sponsored by 
the Des Moines Register to encourage 
better understanding of important 








PLEDGE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


| pledge allegiance 
to the United Nations, 


And to the ideal 


for which it stands— 
Union in the one world, indivisible, 
Where under the one God men live 
In liberty, equality, and fraternity— 


One government 
of all people, 
by all people, 
and for all people, 


Serving each other 
in peace and goodwill. 


R. L. HUNT, Editor, 
“Phi Delta Kappan’ 
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Do you like to see car- 
toons in THE JOUR- 
NAL? If so, you can 
help by sending in ap- 
propriate ones which 
you see in other mag- 
azines. Or maybe you 
have some original 
cartoons to submit to 
the JOURNAL staff. 
This cartoon is re- 
printed by special per- 
mission of "The Sat- 
urday Evening Post." 
Copyright 1947 by 
The Curtis Publishing 
Company. 





THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“Edgar! That's ne way to dust the erasers!’ 








news. As a part of the program, the 
Register publishes each Thursday of 
the school year a test on current world 
affairs. 

Altho the program is designed pri- 
marily for students in schools, many 
adults are taking the test. 





NEWS FROM THE STATES 





Teacher Examiners Meeting 
in St. Paul 

Twenty of the larger public-school 
systems of the country were represent- 
ed at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Conference of Teacher Examin- 
ers held October 16-18 in St. Paul. An 
NEA staff member participated in the 
discussion, which centered around typ- 
ical problems facing large city school 


systems in all sections of the country. 
Satisfaction was expressed at the re- 
cent trend toward improved teachers 
salaries. 

Dean W. E. Peik of the University of 
Minnesota, chairman of the NEA 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, addressed 
the conference on “Crucial Problems 
in the Further Development of the 
Teaching Profession.” 


Aviation and Education in Georgia 


Ceorcia school children from the 
kindergarten thru highschool will 
[Continued on page 664) 





Architect's drawing of a room and out- 
side patio of one of the “‘little schools 
for little people” described by Superin- 
tendent Bruner on pages 630-31. 
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Social Studies 


MAP SET 


27 authentic maps 
in full color, Size 44” x 32”. 


Edited by Dr. Erwin P. Raisz 
of Harvard and 

Prof. Olin D. Morrison 

of Ohio University. 

Perpetual replacement feature. 
Immediate delivery. 


atern school supply co. 
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ESTABLISHED 1919 


DEPT. 127 © GOSHEN, INDIANA 


Sffutional College of Cducalion 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele- 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. On Chicago’s lovely North Shore, near 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed courses 
for teachers and college graduates. Mid-Year term: Feb. 
9. Summer term: June 21. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. Box 716R EVANSTON, ILL. 


Neus Techniques 


FOR EFFICIENT TEACHING 


A book that opens a whole new area of possibili- 
ties in educational method. 

Now preseated for the first time after years of 
classroom development. 


$1.75 cloth bound. $1.00 in paper. 


Postpaid in U.S. 
PAUL NESBiT Estes Park, Colo. 
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[Continued from page 663) 
study the impact of the air age upon 
their lives as the recommendations of 
a six-week study of an Aviation Educa- 
tion Workshop held at Emory Uni- 
versity are incorporated into the school 
program thru a proposed new state 
department of education manual. 


Winfield Education Clinic 


Tue Winfield [Kansas] Board of Ed- 
ucation sponsored its eleventh annual 
Education Clinic on October 2-4. Clin- 
ic Manager was Evan E. Evans, super- 
intendent of the Winfield public 
schools, who with Walter E. Myer of 
the Civic Education Service ten years 
ago started this unique clinic, which 
attracts visitors thruout Kansas. 

The Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion gives its cooperation and the 
teacher-educating institution are al- 
ways well represented. 

The clinic this year divided its pro- 
gram into the following divisions: vo- 
cational education, art, music, com- 
merce, intermediate, industrial arts, 
inter-American, visual education, pri- 
mary, vocational agriculture, and so- 
cial science. Various exhibits are also 
held in connection with the clinic. 


The Maine Catastrophe 

Six schools were among the casual- 
ties in the recent Maine fire disaster. 
Four, in Brownfield, housed 132 chil- 
dren; the other two, housing 60 chil- 
dren, were in Newfield. It is expected 
that no more than 150 children in all 
will remain in the two towns, as some 
houses will not be rebuilt. An appeal 
has been made to the teachers of 
Maine to contribute, by voluntary 
gifts, a sum sufficient to provide books 
and supplies for these boys and girls. 
Cleveland Teachers To Have Voice in 

Administration 

SUPERINTENDENT Mark C. Schinnerer, 
addressing 3500 members of the pro- 
fessional staff of the Cleveland schools 
on September 24, announced creation 
of an administrative advisory council 
to be composed of the presidents of 
the Cleveland Teachers Association 
and the Cleveland Teachers Union, a 
teacher named by each president, an 
elementary- and a_ secondary-school 
principal, and one supervisor to be se- 
lected by their respective groups. Su- 
perintendent Schinnerer announced 
that he had established the council in 
order to provide himself with the ad- 
vice and counsel of the people who 
are closest to the daily operation of the 


schools and to provide these people 
with an advisory voice in the admin. 
istration of the schools. 


SOO ens se ee Ocoee as 


HIGHER EDUCATION 
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Great Issues 


Major curriculum changes have 
been put into effect at the Universit 
of lowa and Dartmouth College with 
the introduction of a new course ep. 
titled “Great Issues.”’ A limited num. 
ber of senior and graduate students 
with substantial backgrounds in the 
social sciences will be privileged to 
take the course at the University of 
lowa and all senior students at Dart- 
mouth are required to take the course 
with the intent of giving them “an ur. 
gent sense of their primary public 
duty as educated men.” 

The Iowa course is to be in the form 
of a seminar with outside guest speak- 
ers lecturing on important national 
and international problems followed 
by group discussions. 

The Dartmouth course, a series of 
three regular weekly meetings, aims 
to impose upon the individual the re- 
sponsibility of considering his own 
freedom and development in terms of 
their relationship to the freedom and 
development of mass society. 


Making the Most of $15 


A Book contest to foster the collec. 
tion of books has become an annual 
activity of Rockford College, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. Over a period of one 
year, each contestant collects books 
whose total cost is not more than $15, 
built around a central interest. Thru 
this activity students become familiar 
with book indexes, digests, catalogs, 
and second-hand book stores. 


Degrees in Industrial Management 


Tue Ford Motor Company in co 
operation with Wayne University, De- 
troit, has set up a course that will lead 
to a degree in industrial management. 
Upon completion the men—selected 
automotive employes, whose fees are 
paid by the company—will be assigned 
to Ford supervisory posts for which 
their studies have best fitted them. 
The course is designed to relieve the 
immediate acute shortage of trained 
supervisory personnel as well as to 
build up a reserve of such personnel 
for the future. Both on-the-job train- 
ing and classroom work are a part of 
the extensive program. 

[Continued on page 666) 
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A Lire MEMBERSHIP Is 


An Ideal Gift 


for BIRTHDAY or Christmas 


Do you have a father or mother, a husband 
or wife, a brother or sister who is a teacher and 
who would appreciate a Life Membership in 
the NEA? The ten payment plan makes possible 
a ten-year gift which lasts a lifetime! 

coins Sade rttnc etl 

Life Members receive a gold emblem, a special 
membership card, an engraved certificate suit- 
able for framing and hanging on the wall of the 
office or home as well as a lifetime subscription 
to the NEA Journal, the Research Bulletin, and 
the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceed- 
ings. 


——————-USE THIS APPLICATION 


Mr. Wittarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 
National Education 
United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Association of the 


Dear Mr. Givens: 


of the NEA on the deferred payment plan—ten 


Please enroll as a Life Member 


annual payments of $10 each—the person named 
below. Kindly send Life Membership certificate, 
card, gold emblem, and copies of the NEA pub- 


lications to the address indicated. 


Name 





Street 





City, Zone, State 





If the membership is a gift, please add your 
own name and address here: 


Name 





Street 





City, Zone, State 








TODAY-—————— 
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No language too difficult 


to reproduce on SoundScriber 
—not even for beginners 


SoundScriber electronic disc recording equipment 
provides the utmost clarity of every spoken sound. 
No matter how difficult the language, it is as clearly 
reproduced by SoundScriber as ‘though an instructor 
were speaking in person. 


This SoundScriber advantage is being used i 
schools, colleges and universities all over Ame rica “s 
speed the individual's grasp of the language and to 
spread instruction over larger student groups. Stu- 
dents can appraise their delivery and progress by 
recording their own voices during practice periods. 


_ SoundScriber recordings are made on thin, unbreak- 
able plastic dises which can be filed for replaying any 
time. Any number of duplicates of a given lesson may 
be made, and students can play them back any time, 
extending the instruction period to all hours. 


Full information and case histories are available 
upon request. Use the « onve nient coupon below for A 
free copy of thenew hooklet, ‘‘Basicas the Blackboard.”: 









JOUND/CRIBER A basic new tool in: 


@ Language Instruction 

@ Speech Correction 

@ Public Speaking 

e@ Dramatics 

e Commercial Instruction 
@ Administrative Dictation 


JSOUND/CRIBER does for the ear 


Trode Mork 


precisely what blackboard and chalk do for the eye. 


' 
The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. NE-12, 
New Haven 4, Connecticut 
Please send me your new booklet,’ Basic as the Blackboard.” = { 
' 
' 
NAME —E DEPARTMENT ; 
' 
' 
SCHOOL _ADDRESS dint : 
' 
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RESEARCH 
BULLETINS 


OCTOBER—Analysis of Single 
Salary Schedules, 40 pages. 


@ Gives the details of the 1946- 
47 salary schedules in 452 city 
school systems. 


@ Covers many points necessary 
in developing a sound salary 
policy. 

@ Emphasizes relationships 
among salary provisions rather 
than amounts of salary paid. 


wwe 


DECEMBER—Statistics of State 
Progress in Public Education, 56 
pages. 


@ Summarizes latest available 
figures, particularly financial 
data. 


@ Shows status of each state 
and national averages. 


Single copies of either bulletin 
25¢. Discounts on quantities of 
the same title: 2-9 copies, 10%; 
10-99 copies, 25% ; 100 or more 
comes, 33-1/3%. 
company orders of $1.00 or less. 


Cash must ac- 


NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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A Loyal” Student 


From the bushel of papers on 
my desk I drew forth with satis- 
faction the neat theme of Bill 
Myers, football star. 

“Russ Hosking,’ wrote Bill, 
“is my idea of a loyal student. 
He was one of our most valuable 
players this season. He came out 
for the team and played well. We 
liked having him in the back- 
field. But just before the first 
game Russ’ parents had to move. 
Would Russ leave the team and 
go with his parents? We all 
talked to him; he decided to 
stay. 

“He. played a bang-up game, 
and helped our team get unde- 
feated to the Thanksgiving 
game. A letter from his father 
arrived just a few days before 
that game asking him to come 
north as his mother was sick. 
But we needed Russ. Would he 
stay with the team? He did, and 
we won that game.” 

My feeling for Russ’ family 
was throbbing by this time. I 
hurried on. 

“Before the state finals the last 
test of Russ’ loyalty came. A tele- 
gram told him his mother was 
very ill. Russ helped us win the 
championship and then left im- 
mediately for his home. 

“Russ stayed with his school. 
I call him a loyal student; we all 
admire his school spirit.” 

I wrote at the end of the paper: 
“Did Russ’ mother live?” Then I 
sat drumming on the desk, think- 
ing of what Russ had done to 
win his teammates’ admira- 
tion. Burning with curiosity, I 
planned to ask Bill about the 
“loyal” student and his dying 
mother. 

I still have the paper of Bill 
Myers, football star. My question 
is still unanswered. Bill had 


loyally finished the season with 
his team, but he didn’t come 
back to school again. Football 
season was over! — WILLIAM E. 
STAFFORD, Chaffey Highschool, 
Ontario, California. 
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THE JOURNAL 
This ls Addressed to You 


Have you had a teaching experience 
which you would like to share with 
JourNAL readers in a form similar to 
the story abdve? Or do you try your 








hand at fictional short shorts with a 


school setting, such as “First Day” on 
page 668? If so, you may wish to sub. 


mit them to the JOURNAL staff. 


Do you think these “fillers” make 
the magazine more readable and inter. 


esting? 


Or could the same space be 


used to better advantage with other 
material? Express your views for pos. 
sible publication in “Our Readers 


Write.” 


ON THE SALARY FRONT 


ttt et ee 


Utah Salary Schedules 


A sUMMARY of salary schedules in 
38 of the 39 local school districts in 
Utah for the school year 1947-48 shows 
for teachers with bachelor’s degrees a 
median minimum salary of $2280 and 
a median maximum of $3432. For 


teachers with master’s degrees, 


the 


median minimum is $2400; the me- 


dian maximum $3630. 


New Mexico Salary Schedules 


THE New Mexico Education Asso- 
ciation reports that salary schedules 
have been adopted in the 31 county 
school systems of New Mexico. These 
schedules apply to all teachers within 
the respective counties. Details avail- 
able from 29 of the counties show that 
minimum salary of $2400 or higher 
for the bachelor’s degree is authorized 


92 


in 23 counties. The minimum salary 
for the master’s degree is typically 
>— . .- > 
$200 higher. The maximum salary for 


teachers 
ranges 


holding master’s 
from $3000 to $3900, 
median maximum being $3400. 


$2400 Minimum in Pueblo 


PuEeBLO, Colorado, in 


degrees 


the 


October 


adopted a new salary schedule that 
provides a $2400 minimum for teach- 
ers with the A.B. degree and a $2500 
minimum for those with the M.A. de- 
gree. Maximums established are $3200 
and $3400, respectively. The new 
schedule provides a $400 increase for 
all teachers, principals, and coordina- 
tors who have not reached the new 
maximums. According to Assistant Su- 
perintendent Paul L. Kirk, this is be- 
lieved to be one of the first $2400 min- 


imum schedules in Colorado. 


Handful of Aces 


Tue Wellsville, N. Y., PTA used a 
skit, “The Unfinished Bridge Game,” 


[Continued on page 668] 
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Dear Miss Miller: 

You work hard. 

It is no easy task to turn 27,000,000 boys and girls into 
healthy, intelligent citizens. Yet in your quiet, effective 
way that is what you and the million other teachers of 
America’s children are helping to do. And you are doing 
it in spite of generally inadequate pay scales, overcrowded 
classrooms, and widespread indifference to your problems. 

We cannot forget that our company has a very real 
stake in the results of your guidance and leadership. 
Quite suddenly these boys and girls of yours will become 
the workers, the farmers, the stockholders, and the cus- 
tomers upon whom we depend for existence. 

Helping you to plant the seeds of good citizenship 
seems to us to be sound business. That’s why, for example, 
we are cooperating to the fullest with those organizations 
seeking to improve your working and living conditions . . , 
why we are working with educators in a joint Nutrition 


Education program. 






Copyright 1947, General Mills, Inc, 
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Christmas, Miss Miller... 


And so, Miss Miller, we want you to know that our 
‘‘Merry Christmas” to you this season carries with it 
sincere thanks and appreciation for the vitally important 
job you are doing. 

Yours sincerely, 
The Men and Women 
of General Mills 


P. S. For details about the Program of 

0 
Assistance in Nutrition and Health Edu- wo 
cation, write to the Educational Section, 


General Mills, Minneapolis 7, Minn. 


TEACHERS 
eg MO, 

















































MAGIC 
NUMBER 
GAMES 


For Christmas GIFTS! 
A FREE SET— 


goes to all educators who mail this 
ad with an order for a double set. 


Best of Entertainment— 
Plenty of Fun—Many Games 


EDUCATIONAL! 


Wonderful aid 


with the 


to automatic skill 
45 number combinations. 


Order Now—for early delivery. 


Single Set postpaid $1.25 
Double Set postpaid $2.00 
(Remember to send this ad.) 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


check, or money order, with your name 
and address. 


The SAMCO Company 
P.O. Box 7755-NA Kansas City 3, Mo. 


Cash, 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO., st. Louis 3, Mo 










QUALIFY FOR DEGREE 
“BACHELOR OF MUSIC” 
IN SPARE TIME 
++ START NOW 

















The only HOME STUDY music school offering all 
courses leading to degree, Bachelor of Music, offers 
YOU the opportunity to make important advancement 
in the musical arts. Check courses in which interested 
ind mail coupon for “re SAMPLE ILLUSTRATED 
LESSON AND BOOKLET. 

[) Public School Music—Adv. [] History of Music 
o Ear Training and Sight Singing () Choral Conduct- 
ing (] Harmony [} Advanced Composition () Arranging 
CO Piano {] Normal Piano [] Voice {( Violin 
() Cornet () Trumpet [J Saxophone [J Clarinet 
L} Guitar ()Mandolin 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 


Sulte U524, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4 
Name 








al 
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First Day 


SHE could do it, Jean told her- 
self. After four years of college, 
studying to be a commercial 
teacher, here she was, actually 
walking up the steps of Waynes- 
burg Highschool to her first 
class. She knew she would love 
teaching—if only she managed to 
live thru the first day. 

As Jean walked in to her nine 
oclock bookkeeping class, the 
students slipped into their seats 
and settled down expectantly. 
Jean warmed to her subject. Her 
voice lost its high, excited pitch 
and settled down a few tones. 

Suddenly she realized that Mr. 
Lang, the principal, was standing 
in the doorway. 

“Tm visiting all the classes 
this morning to see how things 
are going.’ ’ He smiled encourag- 
ingly as he walked to the rear. 

Jean tried to forget the visitor 
as she continued to explain the 
rudiments of bookkeeping and 
to illustrate her explanations on 
the blackboard. 

All of a sudden a ripple of 
laughter sounded thru the room. 
The principal was trying in vain 
to suppress a smile. Dismay 
swept over Jean as she realized 
that she had just told the class 
to “toast the potals” instead of 

o “post the totals.” 

Her sense of humor deserted 
her so that she could not laugh 
with the class. Her face felt very 
hot as she tried to continue her 
discussion until the bell rang. 

The rest of the day passed 
somehow. As she finally locked 
up her desk, she hoped fervently 
that she would not meet the prin- 
cipal on her way out. But, as she 
had feared, Mr. Lang stopped 
her as she passed his office. 

“You. know,” he said, “when 
you ‘toasted the potals’ I wanted 
to tell you about a speech I made 
during the war in which I re- 
ferred to the ‘Battle of the Bul- 
gian Belch’.” 

Jean’s laugh rang out as her 
embarrassment vanished. 

She held her head high as she 
left the building. She ‘was a 
teacher, member of a proud pro- 
fession. Plans for the future filled 
her thoughts as she walked 
briskly home. 

—RACHEL JORGENSEN, Shepherds- 
town, West Virginia. 





written by two of its members, to stim. 
ulate discussion about the need fo, 
higher teachers salaries. After the pres. 
entation of the skit—in which foy 
women try to play cards but become 
involved in the subject of teachers ga}. 
aries—the members voted to pass their 
views on to New York State’s legisla. 
tors. 


nett et 
PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION 
aw FOAM 
Money Talks! 
Yes, and $48 can say more than $5, 
A promotion leaflet of the New Jersey 


Education Association compares the | 


dues paid by NJEA members with 
those paid in other professional and 
labor groups. 

“If you were: an electrician you'd 
pay $48 a year; an optometrist, you'd 
pay $40 a year; a waitress, you’d pay 
$36 a year; a doctor, you'd pay $20 
(state only) ; as a teacher, your NJEA 
dues are $5.” 


WOTP Leaflet Available Free 

A NEW eight-page leaflet, giving 
background information on and pur 
poses of the World Organization of 
the Teaching Profession, is available 
free upon request. Provisions for na 
tional, international, affiliated, and in- 
dividual membership are explained in 
the leaflet. For copies write to William 
G. Carr, secretary-general, WOTP, 
1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, 
D.C, 


Maryland Association Raises Dues 

On NOVEMBER | the representative 
assembly of the Maryland Education 
Association amended its constitution, 
raising annual dues from $3 to $5. 


An Excellent Project 


Tue Public-Relations Committee 
of the Lehigh, Pennsylvania, County 
District Teachers Association has pub 
lished an excellent 40-page handbook 
for members of the association. 


Geography Teachers Meeting 


THE annual meeting of the National 
Council of Geography Teachers will 
be held in Charlottesville, Va., Decem- 
ber 27-29. For information, write 
Erna G. Gilland, California, Pa. 


Special Committee on FTA 
As a part of its forward program for 
the development of the teaching pre 
fession in Colorado, the Colorado Bé 
ucation Association has appointed 4 
special committee on FTA. 
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The function of this committee is to 
gake plans, contact leaders in the va- 
jous colleges, and bring about full de- 
lopment of the FTA movement in 
je state. The committee consists olf 
he following: Arthur D. Browne, De- 
gartment of Psychology, University of 
Denver, chairman; Morris Miller, Pue- 
jlo Junior College; Craig Minear, ex- 
«utive secretary, Colorado Education 
sociation; C. F. Poole, dean, Ster- 
ling Junior College, Sterling; Glen 
Wilson, superintendent of schools, 
Greeley. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ooanwen nen ecu een S—ce_eeee_5oee—_eeee coe eee eee 
Advertisers Support Schools 


“MERRY CHRISTMAS, Miss Miller.” | 
So begins a greeting from General | 
Mills to the teachers of America, in 
four-color advertisements in The Sat- 
uwday Evening Post, Life, This Week, 
and the American Weekly. The same 
ad in black and white is appearing in 
Country Gentleman, Successful Farm- 
ing, and the Farm Journal. 

“It is no easy task to turn 27,000,000 
boys and girls into healthy, pissin 
citizens. Yet in your quiet, effective 
way that is what you and the million 
other teachers of America’s children | 
are helping to do. And you are doing | 
itin spite of generally inadequate pay 
sales, over-crowded classrooms, and | 
widespread indifference to your class- | 
rooms.” 

Teachers may wish to write General 
Mills, 400 Second Avenue South, 





Minneapolis, Minnesota, to express 


appreciation for its effective interpre- 
lation to the public of the crisis in ed- 
ucation. 


"Education for Our Time" 

Tuis is the theme of the Survey 
Graphic for November 1947. This spe- 
cial issue devoted to the American ed- 
ucational system today and its postwar 
responsibilities was used during Amer- 
ican Education Week. 


Several representatives of the NEA’s | 


commissions and departments are con- 
iributors: Ernest O. Melby, dean, 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, chairman of the Defense Com- 
mission; Harold Benjamin, dean, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Mary- 
land, a member of the Defense Com- 


mission; and Alonzo F. Myers, chair- | 
man, Department of Higher Educa- | 
tion, New York University, and presi- | 
dent of the NEA Department of High- 


er Education. 
[Continued on page 670) 
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Clarens, Lake Geneva 


SWITZERLAND...for your “48 holiday! 


It’s time now to start thinking about your trip to wonderful Switzerland. 
Wherever you go—in summer or winter, spring or fall —you'll enjoy 
vacation fun and relaxation in settings of matchless scenic beauty. 
Outstanding events, school and university courses, art, music and folk 


festivals highlight every season. Hotels 


G Tourist are excellent, prices moderate. Plan 
SS TOURIST your “48 Switzerland holiday well in 
OFFICE advance with your travel agent. Write 


us for free booklet EA-2. 





NEW YORK: 475 FIFTH AVENUE © SAN FRANCISCO: 661 MARKET STREET 


ose t 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP-%@ | 
with OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE ILLNESS AND 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


MAXIMUM PROTECTION FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 
THOUSANDS HAVE BEEN INSURED UNDER THIS POLICY IN 47 STATES 


WRITE TODAY 
ror peTaics [DATO an ae VU, a 
BROADWAY art WAYNE 


NO OBLIGATION 
FT.WAYNE 2, IND. 


CLASS TRIPS, 
CHOIR TOURS, 


TRAVELING 
TEAMS, 


DEPUTATIONS 


HUGHES EDUCATIONAL KITS 
Visual Education—Mathematics 
CARDS MANUAL 
FILMS WORKBOOK 


This is the bast 
issue of the 
NEA JOURNAL 
you will “eceive - 
Y t recetve 


until your Fein hood 
| paid for 


State approval by several states— 
others pending 
1640 Connecticut Ave., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


CLASS RINGS, 


PINS & GUARDS 


Just whet you wont’ We submit original suggestions 


by our expert designers, or from your rough sketch 


RING shown, $200 PIN only: gold-filled $1 00, sterling 
silver or gold plate, 75¢ GUARD: some prices as pin 
1947-48 Add Fed Tox oll prices). Request typicol style sheet 


C. K. GROUSE CO. 420 Bruce Ave, No. Attleboro, Mass. 
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TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 












Everyone knows how great is the need for 
teachers in every classification of education. 
Each executive in order to help the students 
in his charge is seeking opportunity to give 
advancement to teachers. Through our offices 
so many outstanding opportunities are pre- 
sented to teachers and administrators. Our 
service is nationwide. Member N.A.T.A. 








A NATIONAL SERVICE FOR 58 YEARS 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 


Colleges, Secondary and 
Elementary Schools. Good 
Candidates in demand. Send 
for information. Member 
N.A.T. A. Corresponding 
Agencies: 535 Fifth Ave., 
New York City « Hyde 
Building, Spokane, Wash. 


AGENCY 


Established 1885 





HOME OFFICE: 
25 €. JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 4 















COLLEGE TEACHERS IN DEMAND 


Excellent opportunities await good teachers 
(master’s degree or higher) who wish to teach 
in colleges. We handle college placements ex- 
clusively—national coverage. Let us work for 
your promotion. Send for information. 


COLLEGE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
2208 DIXIE PLACE Nashville 5, Tennessee 





New horizons in teaching 
Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 





Easy- to =e get-v* 


Four simple, extremely popular 
Christmas plays 


These quickie reviews may be 
quite welcome at this time with 
so many of you busy people again 
approaching the annual decision 
concerning a Christmas play. 


A why the Chimes 
Rang: One of the most 
popular Christmas 
plays. 4 characters — 
any number of lords 
| and ladies...Rustic hut 
long ago. Two peasant 
|| boys, 9 and 12, cannot 
|| go to great cathedral 
where it is rumored 
a miracle will happen. 
Miracle does occur in 
the hut...Easy directions for scenery, 


music, lights, costumes, etc. 

Why the Chimes Rang: One-act play by 
Elizabeth Apthorp McFadden—adapted 
from the story of the same name by 
Raymond M. Alden, 40¢, small royalty. 
HE TheOld,OldStory: 5 

Chosen forsimplicity yee , 

of setting, only20r3 “a yN\G 
rehearsals necessary. RN 

Set to old, familiar 

carols; only spoken 3 

words are by Angel y r 
repeating the Christ- \ 

mas story in biblical 

words. Any number 

of children, any age. 

The Old, Old Story, a pageant by Helen 
P. Curtis...40¢. 








~~ 


ZS Mimi Lights the Candle: 
Christmas in modern home, with deep 


meaning between 
lines. 4 “‘adults”— 
4 little girls, 8 to 13 
—a boy, 13. 

Mimi Lights the Goth pieetinns 
one-act play by Edith I. Coulter... 40¢. 


& The Wandering 
Child: 6 characters. A 
_ boy, 7, and a girl, 6, 
. re-enact Nativity Scene 
for child, 4, found in the 
' snow. Also a mother, 
father and policeman. 
- Act closes as light 
illumines child’s head 
with children’s mother 
bending over him. 

The Wandering Child, prize-winning, 
one-act play by Mery R. Davidson...40¢. 


These 4 plays, published by Sam- 
uel French, one of nation’s oldest, 
most suceessful play publishers, 
were selected by them as espe- 
cially fitted for class and assembly 
programs. If further interested, 
just write to them at 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 








Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 
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UNITED NATIONS 
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United Nations Flag 

THE official flag of the United Nga. 
tions was flown for the first time on 
October 21, above the Secretariat and 
General Assembly buildings at Lake 
Success. Use of the light blue flag, with 
the official UN symbol in the center jn 
white, was authorized by the General 
Assembly the day before. 


CLASSROOM HELPS 
Geer ee weer ee ee 
Pictorial Summary and Filmstrip for 
"Education for All American Children" 


IN COOPERATION with the Education. 
al Policies Commission, the NEA De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals has chosen William H. Ander. 
son, principal, Park Hill School, Den- 
ver, to prepare a pictorial summary of 
Education for All American Children, 

The Department will also, under 
the direction of its president, Eugene 
H. Herrington, Ebert School, Denver, 
prepare a filmstrip illustrating the ma- 
jor conclusions and recommendations. 

Education for All American Chil- 
dren has been prepared by the Policies 
Commission with the cooperation of 
leaders in elementary education thru- 
out the United States. The volume 
will report on superior practices in ele- 
mentary schools and give a forecast of 
the development of elementary educa- 
tion in the next ten years. The book 
should be available around the first of 
February. The price will be announced 
later. 

Much for Little 

A NEW publishing program designed 
to bring fine literature at low cost to 
the schools of the nation has been an- 
nounced by Bantam Books and Scho- 
lastic Magazines. Titles selected by 
Scholastic editors will be offered ex- 
clusively to teachers and their students 
at 25¢ per copy. For information write 
to Scholastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Toward Improvement of the Highschool 
Curriculum 

US ComMIssIONER of Education J. 
W. Studebaker has announced the e& 
tablishment of a Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth “to 
advise the nation’s highschools on 
gearing their courses to meet the needs 
of the times.”” For information see the 
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Yovember issue of School Life. Fran- 
js Bacon, principal, Township 
fighschool, Evanston, Illinois, is a 
gember of the Commission, represent- 
ng the National Association of Sec- 
mdary-School Principals. 


School Savings Certificate 

Janvis M. Morse, director, Educa- 
jon Section, Savings Bonds Division 
the US Treasury Department, asks 
ys to call to teachers’ attention the fact 
hat a School Savings Certificate is of- 
red to any classroom that has an ac- 
tive school savings program. Formerly 
mly the School Savings Charter for an 
entire school was available. 
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HERE AND THERE 





Scandinavian Contest 


For information about an essay con- 
iest in commemoration of the Swed- 
ish Pioneer Centennial in the summer 
of 1948, write the Swedish American 
Line, 636 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 
New York, N. Y. 


Correspondence with German Teachers 
THe American Military Govern- 
ment in Bavaria receives many re- 


quests from German teachers who 











Rural Education. 140 p. $.75 





x  ® 


Education. 142 p. $.50 


Discounts on quantities: 2-9 copies, 10% ; 


orders only. 


1201 16th St., N.W. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 


ON-THE-JOB EDUCATION IN RURAL COMMUNI- 
TIES. 1947 Yearbook of the Department of 


The Committee on Publications and Constructive Studies of 
the Department has selected the special phase of adult educa- 
tion dealing with the possibilities and problems arising from 
the educational programs for returned servicemen of World 
War Il. The book is concerned with the use of on-the-job 


education as a means of helping to solve rural problems. 


EDUCATION OF TEACHERS FOR RURAL AMERICA. 
1946 Yearbook of the Department of Rural 


What kind of teachers do the people of rural America want? 
What kind of teachers do the people living in nonrural sections 
of the nation think rural children should have? The answers to 
these questions are of utmost importance to the entire nation. 
This book discusses these questions and describes practices 
that have proven helpful in developing teachers well equipped 
to guide the educational growth of rural children. 

10-99 copies, 25%; 

100 or more copies, 334%. Cash must accompany all orders 
for $1.00 or less. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
of the United States 


Washington 6, D. C. 


want to correspond with American 
teachers. Interested American teach- 
ers should write to Marion Edman, 
OMBG, Education and Religious Af- 
fairs, APO 407, c/o Postmaster, New 
York City, N. Y., indicating whether 
the correspondence can best be 
carried on in the English or in the 
German language. 


Suggestions for Parents 


Tue list of children’s books on 
pages 654-55 of this JouRNAL will be 
useful to teachers who follow the help- 
ful practice of suggesting appropri- 
ate books that parents may purchase 
for their children for Christmas. 

Are you familiar with Personal 
Growth Leaflet 222, Books Every 
Child Should Know, which may be or- 
dered from the NEA? 1¢ each; no or- 
ders for less than 25¢. Cash to accom- 
pany orders. 


Modern Schoel Practices in the USA 


To ANSWER requests from many 
countries for uptodate photographs 
of children’s school experiences in the 
United States, the Association for 
Childhood Education has issued a 24- 
page picture booklet, Modern School 
Practices in the USA. Legends for the 








authorities 


sociations. 




























interested in 
facilities. 
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Now Available! 


A Guide for Planning Facilities for Athletics, 
Recreation, Physical and Health Education. 


A composite guide of 125 pages developed by 65 
in a National Facilities Conference 
sponsored by fourteen national agencies and as- 


and recreation leaders, health and physical educa- 
tion administrators and supervisors, architects, en- 
gineers, and other civic and professional leaders 


Price $1.50 postpaid 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


A Department of the National Education Association 
1201 l6rn Srt., N.W., Wasnincron 6, D. C. 


! 
For school superintendents, their boards, park 
) 
) 
| 
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I was overflowing with excite- 
ment. I had been chosen to an- 
nounce our kindergarten song. 

I ran eagerly to school on the 
morning of the big day and then 
sat squirming until it was time to 
go to the auditorium. 

The curtain rose slowly reveal- 
ing our group waiting to sing— 
and me. 

As my teacher gave the signal, 
I stepped forward and said in a 
loud voice, “The kindergarten 
group will sing a group of spring 
songs. 

Suddenly a troubling thought 
entered my head. Should I or 
should I not bow? I decided on a 
compromise. Putting my hand 
on my stomach, I looked slightly 
sick. And I was a great success.— 
THOMAS GRAHAM, highschool stu- 
dent, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


photos are given in English, Chinese, 
French, Russian, Arabic, and Spanish. 
Copies may be obtained from the 
ACE, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D. C. $1. 


functional planning of modern 


Order from 
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or 


THE ATHLETIC INSTITUTE 


209 S. State St., Cuicaco 4, ILLINOIS 
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hy “For once they actually agree! 





Hope and Crosby, in the movies, seldom see eye to eye. 

But there’s one thing they really do agree on—they both think 
U.S. Savings Bonds make wonderful Christmas gifts! 

SAYS BOB: “They’re swell for anybody on your list. You 
couldn’t pick a nicer, more sensible, more welcome present. 
Even Crosby knows that.” 

SAYS BING: “I hate to admit it, folks, but Hope is right. 

And remember this—you can buy Bonds at any bank or 

post office in the U.S.A.” 

BOB AND BING (together): “This Christmas, why not give the 
finest gift of all—U.S. Savings Bonds!” 


Give the finest gift of all ... U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 





Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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“Intellectual improvement arises from leisure’ —SAMUEL JOHNSON 





“... Woman’s work is never done.” 

True enough. But today’s homemaker — aided by her 
modern refrigerator, range, water heater, vacuum cleaner 
and other appliances finds more time for family and for 
leisure. 

And what helps these “‘automatic servants” operate so 
dependably? Better materials for one thing. 

Materials on the inside—the unseen working parts of 
household standbys. Such as alloy steels, new plastics, car- 
bon brushes in motors... lighter, more compact materials 
that make appliances stand up longer and handle with ease. 

Materials, too, that you can see... as those stainless steel 


surfaces so easy to clean. Or the chemicals in more enduring 
waxes and polishes, varnishes and plastic finishes. 





Products of Divisions and Units include 





Why housekeeping gets “lighter” all the time 


Yes, today’s housewife enjoys new leisure, new freedom 
from drudgery .. . thanks to better materials. 

Producing these better materials and many others —for 
the use of science and industry and the benefit of mankind 
—is the work of the people of UNION CARBIDE. 

“ “4 “ 


FREE: You are invited to send for the illustrated booklet, “Products 
and Processes,’ which describes the ways in which industry uses 


UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


Unton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
UCC) 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORE 17, N. Y. 


LINDE OxYGEN «+ PresT-O-LiTE ACETYLENE * PyYROFAX GAS -* BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLASTICS 


NATIONAL CARBONS ¢ EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES * 


ACHESON ELECTRODES 


PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES ¢ ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS « HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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Alice dines in Wonderland 
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1. Through a passageway at 
the end of the dining car, Alice 
saw three or four cooks in 
gleaming white, who were pre- 
paring savory roasts, tender 
green salads and plump, crusty 
pies. It was a kitchen — but 
what a small, narrow kitchen! 

“How do they ever manage 
to make all those good things 
in such a tiny place?” Alice 
wondered. 

Just then she heard a pleas- 
ant voice saying, “And now, 
young lady, what will you 
have for dinner?” 


3. Without their marvelously designed 
equipment, railroad dining cars could 
never prepare the hundred million 
meals they serve each year. 

Dining cars are just one of the many 
thousands of interesting and remark- 
able things which railroads provide so 
that you may ride the trains in comfort 
and safety. To provide all these things 
costs money; to improve them, costs 
more. 

The railroads must be allowed to 
earn enough to meet these costs — so 
that they can keep on making the 
improvements in cars and engines, in 
tracks and terminals, in shops and sig- 
nals, and all the other things that are 


necessary to furnish better and better 
service for you. 


Railroads 
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Why Tieey Che Comptnd 


"Te question is often asked, “Just why do students like so much to use 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia?” There are several reasons. 


Through Compton’s easy alphabetical arrangement and complete 
Fact-Index, students readily find their material—material that is not only 
at their own grade levels but written in such delightful style that it keeps 
them reading with intensified interest. It stimulates and satisfies their 
natural curiosity. Compton’s not only gives the facts but relates those facts 
so as to produce clear concepts. 

The beautiful illustrations, a profusion in new color, are carefully 
chosen to augment and supplement the text. The superb, English finish, 
Compton-special paper permits effective use of all the finest printing proc- 
esses—offset, gravure, letterpress. Text and illustrations are synchro- 
nized and so designed as to produce a clear, inviting, uncluttered effect. 


These are some of the reasons why students of all ages like Compton’s, 
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EDUCATION FOR OUR TIME 


Our best minds agree that education affords the surest hope of world peace. Not only in the Social Studies and 
Languages, but also in the Sciences and even in Home Economics and Mathematics, textbooks can contribute ideas of 
tolerance and consideration which broaden young minds and help them to understand world problems. 


The following up-to-date textbooks and workbooks 
g uy 


form an excellent basis for education preparing for 


world citizenship. 


MAGRUDER’S AMERICAN GOVERNMENT IN 1948 
Changes on 300 pages and a new chapter on the United Nations. 


The WORKBOOK is entitled 
OUR GOVERNMENT AT WORK 
ERBE AND DENNY’S 
AMERICAN GOVERNMENT TESTS 
Objective TESTS to accompany the above. Teachers’ Key. 
MAGRUDER’S NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS 
AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
familiarizes the pupil with foreign governments and their prob- 
lems. New 1947 Edition. TESTS with Teachers Manual. 
WEST'S STORY OF OUR COUNTRY 
gives special emphasis to the dramatic and key episodes of our 
history which are an inspiration to the young. New Edition. The 
WORKBOOK is entitled 
OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF TODAY’S WORLD 


The national leader. Written from the American point of view, it 
makes world history most significant and purposeful in relation to 


present events. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 1947 Edition. 
HUGHES’ MAKING OF OUR UNITED STATES 


New printing. A chronological history, bringing events down to 
the present day, combined with a unit study of American institu- 


tions. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ BUILDING CITIZENSHIP 


teaches young pupils to understand and appreciate the democratic 
way of life. 1947 Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 
HUGHES’ TODAY’S PROBLEMS 


A textbook on problems of democracy. WORKBOOK in prepara- 
tion. 


GREER’S YOUR HOME AND YOU 
A composite course in home economics, covering all features of 
this subject. WORKBOOK in preparation. 
GREER’S FOODS FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 
New copyright. Teaches how to keep well physically and mentally. 
Food will build a new America! New WORKBOOK entitled 


WORKBOOK IN HOME MAKING 


EDGERTON AND CARPENTER’S 
NEW MATHEMATICS SERIES 
AVERY’S PLANE GEOMETRY 


for Grades 7 through 12, fit pupils for the technical mathematics 
required in this atomic age. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals. 


STULL-HATCH POSTWAR GEOGRAPHIES 


begin with global and polar projection maps, feature aviation 
throughout, and treat all peoples with sympathetic understanding, 


1947 Editions. Complete WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manuals, 


GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Van Cleef. New Printing. Global and polar projection maps, 
WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


FORT’S SPEECH FOR ALL 
A new textbook in oral English, including an illustrated chapter 


on Dramatics. WORKBOOK. 


MEADE’S BETTER ENGLISH I, If AND Ill 
Refresher English WORKBOOKS for the high school with exer. 
cises carefully graded in difficulty and tests after each unit. 
Teachers’ Manuals. 
BURLESON, CASH, AND McCORKLE’S 

ADVENTURES IN ENGLISH 
feature drill, which is important in acquiring correct English. The 
accompanying WORKBOOKS are entitled 

ADVENTURES IN LANGUAGE 
Teachers’ Manuals for both series. 


QUINLAN BASAL PRIMARY READERS 
introduce a new element of interest by showing the importance 
of aviation, which is featured throughout the series, with a history 
of aviation in the second reader, introducing General Doolittle, 
when he was a pilot. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual. 


CARPENTER AND BAILEY’S RAINBOW READERS 
ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE 
The magic of science ‘appeals to every young pupil and adds 
interest to the reading program from the very first grade. A com- 
plete course of study by a practical teacher is available for users 


of the Rainbow Readers. WORKBOOKS and Teachers’ Manual 
for the first three grades. 


CARPENTER AND WOOD’S 
OUR ENVIRONMENT SERIES 


gives more attention to aviation than other books in General 
Science. 1947 Editions. WORKBOOKS, Tests and Teachers’ 
Manuals. 


SMALLWOOD’S NEW BIOLOGY 
The national leader in Biology, complete with WORKBOOK, Tests 
and Teachers’ Manuals. 
FULLER, BROWNLEE AND BAKER’S ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS 


includes the pre-induction courses in Electricity and Machines ana 
Radio in the regular study of Physics. Atomic energy is treated. 
New Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


BROWNLEE, FULLER, HANCOCK, SOHON, WHITSIT 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY 


brings home to everyone the vital and basic services of Chemistry. 
There are new chapters on Photochemistry, Plastics and the Atom. 
1947 Edition. WORKBOOK and Teachers’ Manual. 


All textbooks of Allyn and Bacon give special attention to aviation. The firm has the good fortune to have an aviation 
editor in the person of Lieutenant-Colonel George Lusk, formerly in the Air Service at Washington. 


Please write for detailed information on any of these books. 


ALLYN and BACON 


Boston New York 


Chicago 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 








